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for the biggest circu- 
lation in any field you 
desire to cover. Then 
steer straight for it. 
Let the little fellows 
that are swarming 
your course go. 














_ _ “*The reason why THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD makes money is because 
it lets advertisers know what a good paper it is.”’ Printers’ Ink. 


The reason why advertisers in Philadelphia make money 
is because they know what a good paper THE RECORD is. 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION DURING JANUARY: 
Daily, - 190,000; rate, 25c. per line. 
Sunday, 148,000; rate, 20c. per line. 


—‘the RECORD SHOWING 


UP DECIDEDLY THE BEST.”” THE RECORD 

This is what a Phila- PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
ee advertiser says 
who three years ago : ; 
started with 7,@ ay Philadelphia, Pa. 
goods box for a table, 
and delivered his linings 


on his back. Last ° : 
he key “$10,000 in’ ad. (Write for one of our celluloid 


vertising. agate rules.) 
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The men who succeed in advertis- 
ing are the men whoare constant readers 
of Printers’ Ink, “The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising.” 

The advertising managers of 
stores, newspapers and big business 
establishments will invariably be found 
to be strong friends of Printers’ Ink. 
Scores and hundreds of them have 
written the strongest possible testimo- 
nials as to its value, and have stated 
that they owe their success Entirely to 
its valuable teachings. 

No man can hope to succeed in 
advertising unless he learns what has 
been done, and what is being done by 
those who have succeeded before him. 
And in no other way can these facts 
be gained except by the constant pe- 
rusal of Printers’ Ink’s pages. 

The earnest student of advertising 
will find every number is worth far 
more than the cost of the year’s sub- 
scription. 

Printers’ Ink is published weekly, 
contains from 48 pages up, and costs 
$5 a year. Sample copy 10 cents. 
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PETER DOUGAN, 


Advertising and Subscription Manager 
PRINTERS’ INK, zo Spruce St., New York 
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Vor. XXX. 


ADVERTISING A TRUST 
COMPANY. 


By Seth Brown. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 
was incorporated in 1895, with 
£500,000 capital. Since organiza- 
tion the surplus has increased 
from $100,000 to $225,000. Stock 
has risen from $1.20 to $2.25. By 
report, advertising has been a large 
factor towards this success. It 
has been said that the increase in 
the earnings of the Cleveland 
company is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of any similar institution. 

Mr. E. G. Tillotson, secretary 
and treasurer, evidently the mov- 
ing spirit of the institution, in reply 
to the question: “Will you give 
PRINTERS’ INK some information 
with reference to your advertising 
methods?” said: 

“This company commenced 
business in September, 18905. We 
immediately planned to have it be- 
come thoroughly known, not only 
to the people of Cleveland, but to 
the residents of all the towns in 
Northern Ohio. To do this we 
adopted mewspaper advertising 
quite generally, and in addition 
compiled a large mailing list. The 
first year we had over 100,000 vis- 
itors.”” 

“What did you want visitors for, 
Mr. Tillotson?” 

“At its first inception, the policy 
of the company was to fit up its 
offices in such a way as to form a 
standing advertisement, making 
them more beautiful than those of 
any other similar company in the 
country. To this end, in addition 
to the regular business offices, a 
suite of rooms consisting of a 
reading and corresponding room, 
boudoir and lavatory was provid- 
ed for the use of lady customers, 
as well as a reading. writing and 
smoking room for men. No ex- 
pense was spared in the fitting up 


No. 5: 


of these rooms, the decorations 
and furnishings forming a_har- 
monious part of the whole scheme. 








THE. CLEVELAND 
TRUST COMPANY 








Is patronized by all 
classésof people. None 
too rich; none too 
poor—with even one 
dollar to spare, 


Four per cent in- 
terest on savings ac- 
counts. 





trg-12t Euclid Avenue. 




















At that time the offices were all 
in the basement of the Garfield 
Building, which in addition to the 
sense of security thus afforded 
the patrons of the safe deposit 
department, gave the decorators 
an unusual opportunity for unique 
effects not obtainable in daylight. 

“We felt certain that we could 
interest a good percentage of our 
visitors sufficiently to become our 
patrons, and our efforts have re- 
sulted successfully. We have al- 
ways endeavored to give the same 
attention to all classes of visitors, 
with the result that we number as 
many patrons who are not well-to- 
do as we have wealthy ones.” 

“About how much money have 
you invested in fixtures that are 
used for the accommodation of the 
public, other than those used for 
the ordinary banking business?” 

I cannot state exactly, as the 
fitting up and furnishing of our 
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offices was all done under one con- 
tract. I should say, however, that 
$5,000 would be approximately cor- 
rect.” 

“What results have attended 
your newspaper advertising?” 

“Our newspaper advertising has 
paid us where we have used so- 
called preferred space. We do not 
think that ordinary space as used 
by most banks would pay us. We 
endeavor to change our copy at 
each insertion, and try to have it 
set in an attractive manner. We 
have enough evidence that our ad- 
vertisements are read, but of 
course it is difficult to ascertain 
accurately the true results.” 

“What have you done in the way 
of booklets or circulars?” 

“We have from the first sent out 
a large number of booklets and 
leaflets. It has been our policy to 
use the best printing obtainable 
and to pay the printer well for the 
material and the time used. We 
have secured by this method the 
highest grade of advertising ever 
used by banking institutions, and 
the matter thus sent out has been 
appreciated. We have many evi- 
dences of this fact. One instance 
that I recall is of a lady who re- 
fused to state the object of her 
call until she determined to her 
satisfaction that this was the in- 








A man of affairs, 


even small affairs, 
ought to know what 


The 
Cleveland... 
Trust Company 
does for absentees. 
We shall all be 
absentees very soon. 


cea aieaicaaad 


stitution which was described in 
one of our books issued over a 
year previous, which she had in 














her handbag. As soon as we gave 
her satisfactory evidence, she be- 
came a patron, and has continued 
to be one of our best customers. 
We have had our best results from 
such advertising and propose to do 
more of it in the future than we 
have done in the past. 

“One of our most recent adver- 
tising schemes has been the dis- 
tribution of about 7,500 tin boxes, 
nicely lithographed, and of a size 
suitable for the storage in our 
vaults of insurance policies; we 
did this partly as an advertising 
scheme and partly to take care of 
those individuals who have no 
papers, other than insurance pol- 
icies, valuable enough to pay for 
safe keeping.” 

“Has this done you any good?” 

“In a general way it has been 
one of the most profitable methods 
of advertising we have ever used. 
The boxes, before distribution, 
were filled with a slip cover con- 
taining four booklets, advertising 
the three departments of the com- 
pany—trust, banking and safe de- 
posit—and explaining the beauties 
and conveniences of the offices in 
general.” 

“Have your booklets all been di- 
rect advertising?” 

“We have always circulated a 
certain amount of educational mat- 
ter, such as a digest of the Ohio 
statutes relating to the distribution 
of property in case of intestacy, a 
digest of the Ohio statutes relating 
to the establishment and functions 
of trust companies, and a digest 
of the national bankruptcy law. 
These books are read by business 
men principally, and have been 
found so beneficial that other trust 
companies have either reprinted 
them or adaptations of them. We 
also circulated a pamphlet treat- 
ing of the silver question. It was 
eagerly sought after by the work- 
ingmen’s clubs, and brought this 
company to their direct notice.” 

“Do you prepare this advertising 
matter vourself?” 

“Until within the last year I 
have had almost exclusive charge 
of the advertising, but the business 
of the company has grown so 
rapidly that it has become neces- 
sary to have the services of some 
one who is capable to carry on 
the same policy. We now have a 
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department devoted to advertising, 
the manager of it being a man af 
long experience in such matters.” 








The 
Cleveland , 
Trust Company 


Is the best savings bank. 
It’s safer than many. 
Pays as high interest 
as others. 
Conveniences for 
Customers unequaled 
anywhere. 


119-121 Euclid Avenue. 














Jow much do you spend a year 
for advertising ?” 

“Our annual average is about 
$4,000.” 

‘Do you consider the morning 
or evening papers best for adver- 
tising your business?” 

“We have found that the morn- 
ing papers are the best for our 
trust and safe deposit depart- 
ments, but the evening papers have 
given us better results in our sav- 
ings bank department.” 

‘Do you get Printers’ INK, Mr. 
Tillotson ?” 

“Yes, we wouldn’t do without 
a” 
“T notice that you have a photo- 
grapher’s outfit here. Is this part 
of your advertising equipment?” 

“Yes; though a recent acquisi- 
tion, we used it to illustrate the 
four books just mentioned, which, 
it has been said by a number of 
persons, are the handsomest ever 
issued by a banking institution. 
We have also used photographs of 
our interiors for ‘our window 
display. We find that they attract 
the attention of a large number.” 

It is evident that the management 
has learned the secret of making 
everybody feel at home. The ele- 
gant smoking room with an abun- 
dance of easy chairs and good 
things to read, devoted to the use 


of men, is fully equaled in the 
reading and correspondence room, 
boudoir and other conveniences 
provided for women. Good cheer, 
comforts and beauty have com- 
bined to make this institution a 
pleasant place in which to do busi- 
ness, and the attention to these 
features has served to increase 
profits and surplus. While the 
fittings are indeed elaborate and 
expensive, it is not that feature 
alone, in my opinion, that has pro- 
duced this result. Banks often 
spend money to show off their im- 
mense financial importance. The 
Cleveland Trust Company fur- 
nishes patrons beautiful surround- 
ings, and adds to personal interest 
in the welfare of customers, a de- 
sire to serve, not only well, but in 
the most pleasing manner. To 
reach the pocketbook side of peo- 
ple it attends to their comforts, 
and looks after a good many things 
that are not usually included in a 

banking business. 
“o> 

BILLPOSTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The billposting business is controlled 
by the American Billposters’ Associa- 
tion of the United | States and Canada, 
said Mr. Carroll. “‘They have in their 
employ solicitors who secure the com- 
mercial work. This is divided into the 
districts the firm wishes to advertise in. 
The billposter who is the representative 
of the association in that section re- 
ceives the work. The association pays 
him the contracted price after deduct- 
ing a slight commission. In this way 
considerable work is secured for the 
local billposters. The price to be paid 
is regulated by the National Association. 
In local work in poones bills the poster 
is allowed to ma his own price. In 
national work there is no change in 
prices. The schedule remains the same 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. No _ billposter makes any excep- 
tions to the ironclad rule of the associa- 
tion, and all charge the same price. If 
a dealer breaks the rule he is black- 
listed. When an_ opposition company 
starts in a city where the association is 
represented, the manager immediately 
has trouble on his hands. The associa- 
tion steps in and takes a hand and as- 
sists its man in every way. Assess- 
ments are made on the other members 
and funds raised to put the new bill- 
poster out of business. The association 
is always successful and no opposition 

company has lived.”—Albany Press. 


WHAT CUT RATES SUGGEST. 
The acceptance, by a publisher, of a 
rate materially be’ow the published cord 
should at once suggest to the advertiser 
the existence of a grave weakness in 
the claims made for excellence in, and 
circulation of, the periodical, the use of 
which may be under contemplation.— 

Machinery Advertising. 
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THE UNWILLING DOCTOR. 


Those who write on the subject 
of physicians’ advertising, in the 
journals devoted to advertising, as- 
sume almost to a man that the 
doctors are accomplices when their 
names are mentioned in the news- 
papers. The following  corre- 
spondence from a recent issue of 
the St. Louis Medical and Surgical 
Journal throws an interesting side 
light on the matter: 

NOVEMBER 
My Dear Phelps: 
Your advertisement in the Chicago 


Daily News of November oth has been 
called to my attention. Why don’t you 


14, 1899. 


advertise in your own local papers? I 
pay better. 


should think it would 
Yours truly, 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, Nov. 17, 1899. 
Dr, ———- —-———— 

I am in receipt of your letter of 
November 14th. I am surprised at the 
accusation of unprofessional conduct 
which you make. j was not aware that 
I had an advertisement in a Chicago 
or any other paper. Will you send me 
the paper to which you refer? 

I inclose reprint of an article which 
I wrote for a reputable medical journal. 
In that article I mentioned diferent 
remedies which I used in the treatment 
of certain affections. The drug people 
who happened to be interestd in a cer- 
tain remedy mentioned had one hundred 
and twenty thousand (120,000) reprints 
made, and sent them to the profession 
over my signature. I could find no fault 
if they had not black-lined the margin 
of the page where the remedy is alluded 
to. It cost me six handvel dollars to 
fight the thing to prevent them from 
using the article, and I was beaten on 
the grounds that I had not copyrighted 
it. This reprint has damaged me thou- 
sands »f dollars and I have no redress. 
Other articles of mine have been used 
in a similar manner, and I have seen 
articles from the pens of eminent men 
handled in ‘a similar manner. I know 
of no way to prevent it. The courts 
cannot or will not. In regard to news- 
paper articles, and I presume your let- 
ter alludes to one, I have this to sa: : 
That newspapers employ doctors and 
m:nisters as reporters, who write cn 
medical and theological topics. Our 
clinics are largely public; but even if 
they were private or open only to stu- 
dents or matriculates, who would have 
the audacity to exclude a physician pre- 
senting his card at the door unless you 
know him to be a reporter? Clinics 
are posted on the bulletin boards of hos- 
pitals, colleges, and also of the Academy 
of Medicine of this city. When this 
is done, not onlv the profession, but 
any layman can obtain a knowledge of 
the work done in the several clinics a 
day in advance. The reporter is hired 
by the papers to keep posted on these 
announcements and report such work as 
he thinks of interest to its readers. Can 
you tell me how to prevent it? 

Scarcely a day passes that I do not 
see in the lay papers a report of some 


clinic, important or unimportant, and the 
name of the surgeon who conducted it 
is mentioned. I always feel sorry for 
the surgeon—I will tell you why. Every 
surgeon or specialist depends upon the 
profession and not the people for his 
patients. Nine patients out of every 
ten who come to the specialist or surgeon 
are sent by physicians. Now, under- 
standing this, and knowing that the pro- 
fession stamps as dishonorable and con- 
temptible newspaper advertising, which 
leads to notoriety and not reputation, 
and knowing that physicians would ostra- 
cise such a surgeon or specialist and 
send their patients elsewhere, do you 
believe, or any other member of the 
profession, that a specialist would, if 
he could prevent it, allow any allusion to 
his work in the lay press? Understand- 
ing this question as I do, I cannot be- 
lieve you do. Every article that ever 
appeared has injured the surgeon and 
specialist incalculably. If I had a 
hated enemy and I wished to ruin him 
professionably and financially, I know 
of no way so safe and speedy as to 
hire a space writer to report his clinic, 
and, if possible, his private operations 
to the lay press once or twice a_week. 
In less than six months the profession 
to a man would ostracise him. 

A few years ago the newspapers fol- 
lowed a case of mine in the City Hos- 
pital for three months with daily fake 
reports in spite of my most strenuous 
ofarts and those of the hospital to sup- 
press it. It almost ruined me profes- 
sionally and_ financially—a_ lucrative 
practice was almost wholly destroyed. 

No! The specialist whose clinics and 
name appear in the daily lay print is 
to be pitied by_his fellow practitioners, 
not censured. I have had the bitter ex- 
perience and I know what it costs. In 
justice to myself I have taken the liberty 
to send your letter with this to a medical 
journal. I am, dear doctor, 

Very truly yours, 
A. M. Puetps. 

The article to which Dr. 
Phelps’ correspondent referred oc- 
cupied over two columns in the 
Chicago Daily News of November 
oth, and was headed “Cure For 
the Hunchback.” It told how it 
is now recognized that the hunch- 
back is afflicted with consumption 
of the spine, and how by observ- 
ing that the disease ceases to 
spread when the ribs settle in 
the hip bones, Drs. Sayre and 
Phelps had anticipated nature’s 
process of resting the weakened 
spine by using a “plaster jacket,” 
and afterward others made of 
aluminum,wire and silver, with re- 
sults apparently indicating that in 
the future a hunchback would be 
a rarity and curiosity. It stated 
that the article was based on an in- 
terview with Dr. Phelps. 

—~+o>—___—— 


Snort, pithy sentences stay fast in 
the memory when long-drawn argument 
has faded away.—-Rhode Island Adver- 
tiser, Providence. 
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SY 
= Sun. 


HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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DispLay ADVERITSING 


in 


THE BUFFALO COURIER 


for the month of November, 1808, 


12,174 


DispLay ADVERTISING 


THE BUFFALO COURIER 


for the month of November, 1899, 


15,967 ~- 
WHY ? 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Bidg., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 































\VITH ENGLISH ADVER- 
TISERS 


By T. Russell. 


The Cuban war led to great de- 
velopments in the way of what 
was called war advertising, in your 
country. (I do not suppose that 
the Spaniards did much of it; they 
got all the publicity they could use 
in other ways.) By war ad- 
tising I mean, of course, adver- 
tising copy which rings in some 
military allusion or some phrase, 
headline or picture connected with 
war. But I doubt if even in 
\i nerica there can have been as 
much of this war advertising as 
there is, in proportion, here just 
now. Of course our war, though 
it is only a second-class affair, at 
most, is a much tougher job than 
your war with Spain, though I 
doubt whether it engrosses any 
more public attention. The ques- 
tions which the outbreak of war 
advertising suggests are, however, 
interesting. Is our war advertis- 
ing well done—was yours? And 
why do we do it? 

*x* * 

Taking the latter problem first, 
I suppose that our advertising 
managers are doing it, and yours 
did it some months ago, because 
of the disastrous effect of public 
war-feeling upon the results of ad- 
vertising. Without doubt, as I 
have on a previous occasion stated, 
the concentration of readers’ at- 
tention upon a single class of news- 
matter in the papers has a very bad 
influence in respect to the efficacy 
of newspaper advertising. It hurts 
newspaper advertising worse than 
it hurts any other kind. Adver- 
tising men show that they know 
this, and they also show that it 
is as a remedy for this that they 
are employing “war” copy, by the 
fact that war advertising is con- 
fined almost entirely to news- 
papers. There are no war wall 
posters or street signs in use by 
general advertisers. 








* * * 
Is our war advertising well done; 
and was yours? From what I 


recollect of it yours was pretty 
bad, on the average, and ours, if it 
isn’t worse, is certainly no better. 
The references to military topics 
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in headlines and display advertise- 
ments have been pointless and 
feeble. For the most part it has 
been thought sufficient to mention 
war, or soldiers, or big guns, or 
something of that sort; and once 
people do that, they think they 
have written a smart ad; while 
the ten to twenty advertisers, great 
and small, who have swooped 
down on Kipling’s name for the 
soldier—‘An Absent Minded Beg- 
gar’’—for an advertising catch line 
induce a severe fatigue on the read- 
er’s mind. 


*x* * 
About the wittiest piece of work 
is this pez irody of Phil May’s, which 
Pears’ Soap are using. _OF course 











the allusion to the well known pict- 
ure of the nude and anxious infant 
is fairly obvious; but is this, after 
all; a good soap-selling ad? I 
shouldn’t think it. The word soap 
isn’t even suggested. 

* * * 

The idea is all right, the trouble 
is that it hasn’t been used right. 
But we do not always get the idea 
right, even least of all when we 
intend to be smart. The English 
mind does not run to smartness in 
advertising. We can use good ad- 
vertising as well as any one. We 
can design good pictures and all 
that, but we can’t write smart ad- 
vertisements with you for a mo- 
ment. We try to do it and only 
succeed in being rather silly. Look, 
for example, at the two examples 
from Mr. Beecham—one of the 
steadiest, most consistent and all 
round one of the best advertisers 
we have. Mr. Beecham is situated 
tohave the best advertisement writ- 
ing in the country; he can pay for 
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it, and is always liberal in paying 
for it. The only explanation of 


these deplorable productions i is is that 


“W80 REASONS FOR TAKING 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Because your nerves they stimul 
Each function, tvo, they regul 
Every microbe they annihil 
Clear off ye gathering ills. 

Health and pure blgod they soon cre 
And failing powers recuper 
Move all that 
Sure trust their use instils. 


the pains irrit 


Perfectly safe they oper 
In strength the weak they reinat 
Lightly each course they Jubric 
Life’s efforts they 


Such wonder working pills, 


invigor 





we don’t know smartness from 
mere futility on sight. 

Tactful idea to suggest to one’s 
desired customers that they over- 
eat themselves at Christmas! 

* * KK KK KK KK OK KOK OK OK 


YOU’LL TIDE 
OVER 
YULE TIDE 
FESTIVITIES 
Without any distressing symp- 
toms arising through over- 
indulgence, 
BY 


BEECHAM’ S 
rine. Ss. 
* 


* eK KK KK KK KK KK OK K 


TAKING 


HHHKHHH HHH HHH HH HH 
HHHHHHHHHHHH HHH H 


Now, the purpose of advertising 
is to sell goods! Who'd have 
thought it from these? 

* * x 

Yet we English people catch on 
to a good phrase with any one. 
“You press the button, we do the 
rest” is often quoted, yet we keep 
a thing going a long while here. 
We even work it to death. An in- 
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vention called Sparklet, for mak- 
ing water and other things fizzy 
by releasing compressed gases has 
produced the following brilliancy: 

“You shake the bottle, 

Nature does the rest. 
and meaningless parodies of any 
good catch-word are commot:. By 
the way, however, there is such a 
thing as a good adaptation. One 
that was proposed, though I don't 
think it was often actually used, 
is worth citing as an example. Mr 
Beecham’s well-advertised head- 
line : 

3eecham’s Pills are WwW orth a Guinea 

atin Price 1s. 144d.’ 
suggested to a friend of mine the 
following: 

“Guy’s Pills are Worth 1s. 144d. a 

ox. Price 1s. 114d.” 

That is a felicitous parody. The 
Sparklet parody on the well-worn 
(but not out-worn) Kodakism is 
merely futile. 

* * = 


If ever you have bought anything 
of importance in Europe, and had 
it sent home, you are pretty sure 
to get from time to time a little 
circtu!ar, which is often very funny. 
The scheme, however, is a good 
one, and I fancy that retail houses 
in England and America do not 
work the idea for all that it is 
worth. Any store that delivers 
goods to the houses of its patrons 
must have the material for a pretty 
good mailing list. These ad- 
dresses are those of people who 
have used the store once; and if 
the store man believes in the merits 
of his establishment, he ought to 
think that people would be en- 
couraged by an occasional reminder 
to come back and be served again 
where they have been served so 
well before. Would it not be 
worth the while of department 
stores to run a little self-advertis- 
ing journal, and fire it out once a 
month to all the people who are 
known ever to have purchased? 

* ok * 


These continental traders‘ don’t 
do it quite as often as that, but 
they look you up from time to 
time, generally at Christmas or 
New Year’s. Following are cut- 
tings from a card I lately received 
—the aftermath of some purchases 
long ago in Venice. The intention 
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is good, but the English is rather 
killing: 
V. BESAREL 

has the honour to_ present 
wishes for the New Year to his 

KIND PATRONS AND CLIENTS, 
whose favour he venture to hope they 
will continue to retain. 

The foregoing was a nicely en- 
craved copper-plate card. Inclos- 
cd with it came a translated press 
notice. 


his best 


s & & 


What I was saying about store 
advertising just now—namely, that 
a conviction to the effect that peo- 
ple who have bought once at the 
store will come again—reminds me 
of something I have often wanted 
to write, namely, that confidence is 
an important element in successful 
adv ertising—confidence in one’ s 
self, and in one’s house, and i 
one’s merchandise. If I had to en- 
gage an advertisement manager, I 
wouldn’t want him to do a stroke 
until he understood the business 
itself, and had got so that he be- 
lieved, from his soul, that its prod- 
ucts were the very best on top of 
the earth. If I couldn’t convince 
him of this, I would not want him. 
He would not write or act with 
confidence, and I have no use for 
a man who advertises what he 
doesn’t believe in. This isn’t a 
matter of morals, it is one of cold 
business sense. The conviction 
that lies back of the advertisements 
is what gives them force; it is 
what enables them to convince 
those who read them. They will 
have grip and interest and selling 
power only so far as they embody 
and transmit the confidence of the 
writer. Hence, I have very little 
faith in _the usefulness of profes- 


sional advertisement writers, ex- 
cept that highest class of , Practi- 
tioners who go into a man’s busi- 
ness thoroughly and are allowed to 
take full charge—which happens 
much less frequently here than in 
America. The men who will write 
ads for any business, in their own 
offices, at so many dollars a dozen; 
yes, or even supply them ready- 
made, do not command confidence 
intheir ads because they cannot pos- 
sibly possess confidence in what 
they advertise. Hence, only bad 
work can come of those methods. 
There is more in advertising than 
words, and type, and printing ink. 
The personal, the psychical ele- 


nient—the magnetism of the thing 
(to borrow a rather silly phrase )— 
has more to say in the matter than 
a superficial critic might suppose. 


>> 

APPEALING TO PREJUDICE. 

An Ohio concern puts the following 
questions in its ,advertisement: Are 
you a tobacco user? If so, what brand 
of plug have you in your pocket now? 
These questions are addressed to every 
laboring man in the United States. 
Was the tobacco you are using made 
by a trust? If you do not know you 
can find out by inquiring. Will you 
take the trouble? Do you know that 
you, the laboring men of the country, 
can kill the trusts inside a year if you 
will be consistent? How? By think- 
ing the next time you buy and insisting 
on getting a brand made by an inde- 
pendent concern. you will buy one 
of the following brands of plug_to- 
bacco you will help kill the en "Gold 
Rope, Kingbolt, Rise. and Shine, and 
Thrasher. Paste this little list in your 
hat. These tobaccos are made by 
union labor in a union shop at union 
prices. The makers, the Wilson. Me- 
Callay Tobacco Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
have never had a strike in their shop 
during thirty years of business. Is this 
a reward worth supporting? 


SIMPLICITY is appreciated by the in- 
telligent and understood by the igno- 
rant.—Profitable Advertising. 








AT THIS OFFICE, 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency keeps on file the 


leading daily and weekly papers and monthly magazines ; is 
authorized to receive and forward advertisements at the 
same rate demanded by the publishers, and is at all times 
ready to exhibit copies and quote prices. 
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EXCELLENT VIEWS ON 
VERTISING. 





At one of the meetings of the 
Agate Club, the Chicago associa- 
tion of advertising men, a paper 
was read by Mr. Harry P. Will- 
iams, advertising manager of the 
Devoe & Raynolds Company and 
writer for other concerns, from 
which the following are extracts: 

The sole purpose of advertising 
is to sell goods; good advertising 
is good salesmanship in print. It 
sounds quite elementary, but a 
glance at contemporary advertising 
must awaken the suspicion that 
there are advertisers who have lost 
sight of this fact. 

Some advertisers spend most of 
their energy attracting attention, 
lke the man who puts a monkey in 
his window, or sends one of those 
piebald freaks through the streets 
on stilts, or in the guise of a coun- 
try gawk with a carpet-bag sign. 
The ingenuity of printer and de- 
signer is exhausted in the effort at 


novelty. Have you not often 
thought how much adv ertising 
simply attracts attention? It is so 


novel and unique that the attention 
of the possible customer is absorb- 
ed in its novelty. And yet merely 
attracting attention has some value 
as advertising—a little. 

Many an advertisement loses 
most of se force because too much 
of the reader's mental power is 
ph in getting through the 
type- thickets. The eye is the ad- 
vertiser’s doorway to the mind; if 
he pad his type at it in a dis- 
organized mob, the door shuts in 
his face. 

I believe in simplicity of typog- 
raphy; old pica leaded, without 
display. The average reader is not 
an easy reader; the effort should 
be to invite him by extreme legibil- 
ity; short paragraphs; single col- 
umn w henever possible, because he 
is used to short lines—if we were 
using a magazine half-page, a ver- 
tical half would be better than a 
top or bottom half; avoid the ap- 
pearance of advertising by follow- 
ing the general style of reading 
matter without deception—pica is 
large enough to show that it is ad- 
vertising and not reading matter, 
and yet is very legible. In short, 
typographically the effort should 
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be to follow the lines of least re- 
sistance ; to set the stuff so that the 
least effort of eye and mind shall 
be required to come at what we 
have to say; avoid ornamentation; 
seldom use borders; headlines only 
as an aid to the reader or as a 
summary of the thought to follow; 
cuts for the same reason. 

believe an advertisement 
writer's usefulness to his employer 
is as much in knowing what ought 
to be said as in knowing how to 
say it. That may seem strange; a 
man certainly ought to know his 
own business better than any out- 
sider. But it is undoubtedly a fact, 
and many of you have proved it, 
that the advertising man frequently 
instructs “the head of the firm’ on 
new and productive lines. I know 
several business men who _ have 
been educated anew in their own 
business by reading their own ad- 
vertisements. There is an origi- 
nality due to ignorance which is 
one of the most valuable and use- 
ful elements of the advertising 
man’s equipment. It seizes often 
upon the commonplace things 
which have been lying around out- 
worn in the brains of the business 
man and his employees; it infuses 
new life into them, and they re- 
appear in a fresh form to do busi- 
ness at the old stand. This same 
ignorance is responsible for many 
= w ideas, either never thought of 
by the business man or passed as 
impracticable. The advertising 
man of the right sort stands in a 
relation to the business quite dif- 
ferent to that of the salesman. The 
whole field is before him, not 
simply a territory; he is always 
thinking along general instead of 
specific sales lines. As a planner 
of business methods he may be 
and ought to be a strong element 
in the case; with the right sort of 
an employer he is sure to be. 

I do not believe a good adver- 
tisement can be written at arm’s- 
length. The real force in good 
salesmanship is personality; the 
personality of the business sales- 
man and the personality of the 
business he represents. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to put this per- 
sonality of the business into ad- 
vertising matter; it can be done, 
but not from a distance; it is the 
most powerful element in the sell- 
























ing of goods, as in nearly all the 
affairs of life. The principle of 
syndicate advertising is utterly 
wrong; the only real benefit in it 
accrues to the “expert” who writes 
the stuff at “fifty cents” or ‘“‘one 
dollar per ad.” An advertisement 
writer's work should be like that 
of a lawyer or doctor; he should 
get into close relations with his 
subject before conducting the case. 
Nobody but a shyster would pre- 
tend he could successfully manage 
an important lawsuit by letter; no- 
body but a quack pretends to cure 
disease in that way. How can a 
man get “next” to the personality 
of a business, without actually 
footie the business and the man 2 
the face? The true method, 

seems to me, is this: Suppose ‘ae 
advertiser is a maker of flour; he 
comes to a writer for some adver- 
tisements; the important thing is 
not to write good flour advertise- 
ments; that’s easy enough. The 
point is to advertise his particular 
flour. How can you do it unless 
you know all about it? Will he 
tell you? No, because he does 
not know all about it himself, in 
the way you want to know about it. 
You must get acquainted with him; 
if he in an honest, conscientious 
flour maker, and believes he is 
making good flour, he puts his per- 
sonality into the mill with the 
wheat. You must see his mill, 
look at his wheat; talk with him 
about what he does, and why; get 
his ideas about all sorts of things 
connected with the flour market 
and milling. He will talk if he is 
of the right sort; he will wonder 
what you are getting at; maybe 
think you are mighty ignorant. 
But let me tell you one thing; go 
through that process thoroughly 
with him and his product—it may 
take a week or two, and he will 
have to pay you for your time. 
Then put that composite person- 
ality of miller, mill and product 
into some well-written and well- 
set advertising, and people will buy 
his flour. Personality of an hon- 
est, free type is always attractive; 
people will buy it every time. The 
end of such a process well carried 
through is inevitably profitable. 


First DrummMER—How did you find 
trade on the road? 
Second Drummer—Didn’t find it, 
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The Saturday Evening Post, of 
Philadelphia, announces some re- 
markably strong names and articles 
for its coming numbers. It seems 
to have captured most of the liter- 
ary output of Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed, the ex-Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. It has just an- 
nounced a new series by Col. A. 
K. McClure. As Col. McClure has 
been actively connected with Na- 
tional politics for nearly a half a 
century this ought to be unusually 
interesting. Ex-Senator Ingalls is 
writing political reminiscences for 
the same paper, articles that are 
attracting wide attention. 

The Saturday 


seems to represent an entirely new 


Evening Post 


idea in publication. It means a 
publication of a weekly magazine 
in cost, 
of the 


is so familiar to 


on popular lines, equal 


attraction and names 
monthly which 
It was a very bold proposition 


Curtis Publishing 


all. 
even for The 
Company, but there is no question 
as to the fortunes of The Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia. It 
has reached a regular sale of 200,- 
000 copies, and it seems to be in- 
creasing all the time. 
—The Mail and Express. 


“Tt is the best seller of anything 
on the news-stands in Chicago. - I 
am sure you will be pleased with 
So writes 2 


this information.” 


Chicago friend, 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERI- 
CAN ADVERTISERS. 


At the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers held 
in the Board of Trade rooms, 203 
Broadway, New York City, on 
Monday, January 22, at 2 p. m., 
there were present: 

H. M. Sharp, Jayne & Son. 

C. Morrison, American Baking 
Powder Association. 

Mr. Smith, Spencerian Pen Co. 

S. Britton, Abbey Effervescent Salt, 

Mr. Soule, Bon Ami Co. 

W. G. Snow, International Silver Co. 

G. A. Priest, oa Mfg. Co. 

F. L. Perine, Hall & Ruckel. 

A. Ward, Morgan’ s Sons Co. 

E. G. Wyckoff, Wyckoff, Seamans & 


Benedict. 
T. L. Woodruff, Maltine Mfg. Co. 
H. K. W. Welch, Williams Co. 
W. H. Maule, Maule Seeds. 
Mr. Tremaine, Aeolian Co 


; & & Reynolds, Jr., Walter M. Low- 


nee Yarretson, Postum Cereal Co. 

Peter Dougan, Ripans Chemical Co. 

After the meeting had been call- 
ed to order President Perine read 
letters from advertisers in answer 
to a communication from him, tell- 
ing what, in their opinion, consti- 
tuted the most important objects 
the Association should accomplish. 

The minutes of the Board of 
Control, held in the offices of the 
Singer Manufacturing Company, 
January 18, 1900, were read and 
on motion adopted. Recommenda- 
tions in these minutes called for 
the appointment of sub-committees 
to carry out the objects of the As- 
sociation. The President appoint- 
ed chairmen as _ follows: Mr. 
Wyckoff, as chairman of the Leg- 
islation Committee and Hon. T. L 
Woodruff chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Trade-Marks. A Com- 
mittee on Circulation, Postal Rates 
and Facilities, Freight and Ex- 
press Matters, the president an- 
nounced, would be appointed with- 
in a few days and the members 
notified. 

Resignations from the Board of 
Control were received from James 
M. Bugbee, representing Walter 
Baker & Co., A. E. Rose, J. C. 
Ayer Co., V. Mott Pierce, the 
World’s Medical Dispensary As- 
sociation, E. B. Mower, American 
Cereal Co. On motion a com- 
mittee was appointed to submit 
names for election to fill the vacan- 
cies and it nominated E. O. House, 
United Shirt & Collar Co., to suc- 
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ceed James M. Bugbee, C. W. 
Post, Postum Cereal Co., to suc- 
ceed A. E. Rose, S. Britton, Ab- 
bey Effervescent Salt Co., to suc- 
ceed E. B. Mower. W. G. Snow, 
International Silver Co., succeeded 
V. Mott Pierce. 

The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance on hand of $2,464, and 
stated that twenty-nine advertisers 
had established their membership 
by paying the $100 for 1900. 

Britton was given the privi- 
lege of the floor for ten minutes 
and spoke of utilizing salesmen in 
obtaining information regarding 
the newspapers of the country. He 
outlined the plan applied by the 
Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., of 
furnishing blanks to all their sales- 
men. These blanks enabled the 
salesmen to make a report on the 
relative values of the local news- 
papers and in cases where an out- 
side paper entered the local field to 
specify whether or not its circula- 
tion was larger than that of any of 
the local papers. Mr. Tremaine, 
of the Aeolian Co., spoke on the 
subject of obtaining new members. 
Mr. Reynolds, of the Walter M. 
Lowney Co., spoke on_ trade- 
marks. The Hon. T. L. Wood- 
ruff spoke on trade-marks and leg- 
islation and promised his support 
to the Association and its objects. 

The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted 

Resolved: That we do not as- 
sociate in opposition to publishers, 
but with a view to serving their 
best interests as well as our own, 
by equitably establishing the actual 
circulation of publications and fur- 
nishing this information to mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The following committees were 
agreed upon: 

Committees on Circulations; on 
Publishers’ Delinquencies; on Leg- 
islation; on Trade-marks and 
Copy rights ; on Express’ and 
Freight Rates; on Publication; on 
Postal Rates and Facilities; on 
Foreign Trade and on General Ad- 
vertising. 

The names of the members of 
the Association to date are given 
below: 

The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 

‘The Aeolian Co., New York. 


American Baking Powder Association, 
New York, 


New 
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Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., Boston. . 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 
The R. T. Booth Co., Ithaca. 

The Bon Ami Co., New York. 

The Bradfield Regulator Co., Atlanta. 
The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston. 
Colgate & Co., New York. : 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis. 
Dewar’s Scotch Whisky, New York. 
Hall & Ruckel, New York. 

Peter Henderson & Co., New York. 


The H-O Company, Buffalo. , 
International Silver Co., Meriden. 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Philadelphia. 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
J 


Charles B. Knox, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Thos. Leeming & Co., New York. 
The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston. 
The Maltine Mfg. Co., New York. 
Mariani & Co., New York and Paris. 
William Henry Maule, Philadelphia. 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co., New York. 
National Remedy Co., New_York. 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 
Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek. 
J. L. Prescott & Co., New York. : 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
The Ripans Chemical Co., New York. 
The Scourene Mfg. Co., New York. 
Seabury & Johnson, New York. 
The Singer Mfg. Co., New_York. 
Smith, Kline & French Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


The United Shirt & Collar Co., Troy. 
=. S. Wells, Jersey City. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


—_—__+or—_——_ 
ALFRED E. BURR. 

Alfred E. Burr, who died on Mon- 
day, January 8, was the oldest news- 
paper man in point of service on the 
New England press, and had been the 
editor of the Hartford Times for more 
than half a century. He began_his 
career in the printing office of the Iart- 
ford Courant, where he worked for 
twelve years, part of the time as fore- 
man. He put the first number cf that 
paper to press in 1837. On March 2, 
1841, he published the first number of 
the Times, he being the sole owner. 
From the first he made it strongly 
Democratic, but always preserved its po- 
litical independence. is influence in 
his party was very great, but he always 
declined to accept public office, except 
when he consented to serve on two oc- 
casions in the State Assembly. He was 
the foremost supporter of President 
Cleveland’s nomination at Chicago, in 
1892. He was the chairman of the State 
Commission which was appointed in 1873 
to build the Connecticut capitol in Hart- 
ford, and completed the work inside of 
the appropriation of $1,000,000. He was 
eighty-five years of age.—Fourth Estate. 


, a ea 
THE DESCRIPTION. 

_ It is well to give as graphic a descrip- 
tion of the goods as may be done in 
black and white. The nearer a possible 
customer can come to seeing the goods 
in the newspaper columns, the surer he 
or she is to be a purchaser. When 
these descriptions are given do not use 
trade terms. Avoid technicalities as you 
} ae a pestilenc.— New England 

rocer, 
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JEWELERS. 

The Keystone suggests that jewelers 
use occasionally reoling notices such as 
the following: 

_ We have conclusive reasons for be- 
lieving that Cupid is conducting an_un- 
bow a | vigorous campaign in our midst, 
and that the seed is being sown for a 
big crop of weddings. Smith, the 
jeweler, informs us that he sold last 
month seventy-six rings which had all 
the  - agpernne of engagement rings, 
although some of the purchasers bash- 
fully claimed they were for “‘sisters.’’ 
As such sales are business secrets he 
absolutely refused to give names, but 
six of the rings cost over fifty dollars 
each, which would indicate that at least 
half a dozen of the Orlandos have con- 
fidence in the constancy of their Rosa- 
linds. Smith says the prices ranged 
from seventy-five to five dollars, but 
prices are no measure of the degree of 
affection. Cupid would seem to be a 
silent but very efficient partner of the 
jewelers—even an expensive one to 


the love-lorn. 
> 















































Imagine the heights an artist would 
reach who employed a dummy. model 
in his work. 

_ Dummy patterns serve as the model 
in ready-made manufacturing. The 
tailor, like the artist, goes by living 
models. Each customer is a model 
here, and each model is provided with 
an organ for registering complaints 
when they are in order. i 

Suits cut from and matle for the 
model that is to wear them: $16, 
$18, $20, $25 and $30. 


E. B- Brady & Co, 
TAILORS, 
Cor. Main and Church Streets. 


THE ARGUMENT OF A NORFOLK (VA.) TAILOR. 
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NOT THE COMPOSITOR’S 
FAUL 


The following communication 
possesses an interest of its own: 

In a file of your magazine of some 
years back I came across a_reproduc- 
tion of an ad from the New York 
World, which was about as bad an _ex- 
ample of composition as one could find. 
You state in your comment that “an 
ad, excellent in itself, may be spoiled 
by lack of taste on the part of the 
compositor.” , 

I am employed as an ad compositor on 
one of the New York morning papers 
and take exception to the sweeping re- 
flection on the craft. If the comment 
had been made under any other aus- 
pices I would not attempt to apologize 
for the work of the ad man, for, other 
than in New York City, he has carte 
blanche on_ display. : 

In New York City the ad compositor 
seldom has any typographical liberty. 
The copy comes to him with every line 
marked. Some advertisers and agen- 
cies merely mark “one line,” “two 
lines’”” and so on, with instructions as 
to leads and space and border. There 
is a smattering of liberty in this. Next 
comes the advertiser or agency with 
“full face agate,” “full face two line’ 
and so on. It is here that inartistic re- 
sults are formed in lesser ‘“‘horribility.”’ 
Then comes the know-it-all advertiser, 
who has a specimen book of the office 
type before him, and he marks the copy 
full of impossibilities. The ad, com- 
pleted, is a “‘wonder.’”” The compositor 
cusses it, the foreman cusses it, and 
when it goes to the advertiser or the 
agency as a “wait for orders,’”’ he cusses 
it, and when it comes out in the paper, 
such up-to-date publications as Print- 
ERs’ InK poke fun at it. 

An advertiser or an agency should 
know something about display or never 
undertake to dictate display. Those 
who are furthest “up” in advertising 
generally leave it to the printer to get 
the best results from the copy in hand. 
As an example I refer to the Ripans ad- 
vertising, which comes from the Rowell 
agency to the printer with a lay-out 
only. As a result the Ripans adver- 
tising is notable for good display. 

The Wanamaker book ads are the 
finest ads appearing in New York papers 
now. Especially the one that first ap- 
peared in the Sun, Jan. 7. The display 
was left to the printer. The effect was 
complimented by even such high au- 
thority as Mr. Christian. 

Printers’ INK may state that when- 
ever an ill-looking ad appears in the 
New York papers the compositor is not 
at fault. It is the work of the man 
who loves to see what kind of a 
huckleberry pudding he can make out 
of printers’ ink and white paper. 


——__» > 
NO INTERVIEWS. 

To most authors, unless they are at 
the top of the tree, the advertisement is 
as necessary as it is to the vender of 
patent soaps or sausages. But the heads 
of the profession of letters are steadily 
setting their faces against this practice. 
Notable among the authors who object 
to being interviewed are R. D. Black- 
more, Rudyard Kipling and J. M. 
Barrie.—London Mail. 
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DELAWARE DAILIES. 


Some of our contemporaries have of 
late been making circulation claims 
which on the face of them are absolutely 
ridiculous—a fact which we believe the 
greater number of their readers already 
know.—Wilmington (Del.) Every Even- 
ing. 

Outside of Wilmington no 
daily paper in Delaware gets 
credit in the December issue of 
the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory for 1899 with having so much 
as a thousand circulation. Wil- 
mington prints five English dailies 
but is too near Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to permit a local paper 
to achieve any tremendous success 
in a town of less than 75,000 
population. As is generally the 
case where conditions do not 
favor a large issue, the editor of 
the Directory finds the newspaper 
men of Wilmington rather reti- 
cent about putting down the actual 
figures of their sales from day to 
day. They are all  one-cent 
papers. Probably no one will dis- 
pute that first in value to an ad- 
vertiser is Every Evening. It is 
the oldest, having been establish- 
ed in 1866. It had credit in 1895 
for issuing an average of 7,231 
copies throughout the year. Since 
then definite information has not 
been sent in. The Republican 
made a definite statement estab- 
lishing a claim to an average out- 
put in 1896 of 6,300 copies, but 
since then has been reticent. The 
Morning News furnishes the edi- 
tor of the Directory with circula- 
tion statements of the sort usu- 
ally spoken of as “would not hold 
water” and fails to avail himself 
of an opportunity to cure the de- 
fect when it is pointed out. The 
Morning Sun showed for the year 
1898 an average edition of 3,918 
copies. It is the youngest daily 
in Wilmington, having been estab- 
lished in 1897. 


THE SIZE OF CATALOGUES. 

_ Several years ago the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers recom- 
mended, and for themselves adopted, a 
standard of size for catalogues and other 
literature pertinent to their profession. 
This recommended size was six by nine 
inches, although a size nine by twelve 
inches was permissible. A number of 
manufacturers adopted this recommenda- 
tion and to this day their advertising 
literature is produced in one of the two 
sizes with the result that all such litera- 
ture received by the society is filed for 
reference.--Machinery Advertising. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Philadelphia hia Eves ening Bulletin has 
adopted the automobile for the delivery 
of papers. 

“Beninp the Scenes in the Big 
Stores,” by Annie O’Hagan in Mun- 
sey's for January, should interest a host 
of merchants. 

You must have faith in what you 
write, faith in the medium you employ, 
and faith in the merchandise you offer. 

S. Hirsch, in Chicago Apparel Gasette. 

THE average circulation per day of 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) Press for the 
twenty-eight days ending with January 
13, Was 30,158, according to the affidavit 
of W. J. Richards. 

In the Dry Goods Economist (N. Y.) 
for January 13 was an article on ““How 
To Run the Store,” by J. E. Troup 
Fraser, with the Bon “Marche Dr 
Goods Company, of Lowell, Mass., whic 
many merchants would find interesting 
to reac 

THE Edinboro (Pa.) Educational In- 
dependent makes a good showing of its 
circulation. A statement of its circula- 
tion intended for December issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory for 1899, 
indicated a yearly average of 28,517 
copies per issue. 

Tue Mail Order Journal (Chicago) 
of January 15th offers $300 each to 
W. D. Boyce, L. N. Cushman, the Ellis 
Company and the publisher of Hearth- 
stone if they will prove to its satisfac- 
tion that their publications have the 
circulations claimed. 

In Victoria, B, C., is published the 
British Columbia Mining Record, the 
ne number of | which is full of 
“wild and wooly west” fiction that many 
who do not know of the existence of 
the magazine would be glad to read. 
The price is 10 cents. 

“PracTICAL AUTHORSHIP,” written by 
fontes Knapp Reeve and published by 
the Editor Publishing Company of Cin- 
cinnati, O., at $3 a copy, is well worth 
reading by every one interested in liter- 
ary work. It discusses in a brief and 
interesting manner a host of subjects in 
which newspaper men and authors are in- 
terested. 

Tue Central Press Agency, of Tor- 
onto, Canada, issues a Directory of 
Canadian Newspapers for 1900. In ad- 
dition to detailed descriptions of all 
periodicals and the places where issued, 
there are lists by counties, classified lists 
under all heads, etc., besides summary 
of the postage laws, customs rates on 
printers’ material and other useful infor- 
mation. Price, $2. 

A coMPANyY is in course of formation 
for the purpose of leasing and sub- 
letting drug store windows for advertis- 
ing displays. The promoters claim to 
have secured options upon two hundred 
windows. It is conditioned in the agree- 
ment between the storekeepers and the 
company that the windows shall be used 
only for displaying such goods as may 
be legitimately described as drugs, 
patent medicines and perfumes.—New 

ork Evening Post. 

Tue Agents’ Advocate, of Racine, 

‘is., offers to inclose with its mail 
from five thousand to ten thousand pri- 
vate reply postal cards, sending only 
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to people it knows to be agents, the ad- 
vertiser to pay three cents for each re- 
ply received. The card is to contain 
the advertiser’s name and address on the 
address side, and on the other an ex- 
planation of what is desired, with blank 
lines on which the prospective agent 
may write his name and address and re- 
quest for further particulars. 

Tue Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Republican 
of December roth contained a four-page 
advertisement of Denecke & Yetter, dry 
goods merchants. It was prepared by 
W. H. Potter and was a very creditable 
performance. Mr. Potter says of him- 
self: I have always been a faithful 
reader of the Little Schoolmaster and 
it has aided me wonderfully in my work. 
My first advertising was for the original 
old man, “Nicoll the Tailor,” on the 
Bowery, N. Y., with whom I was a 
favorite up to the time of his death. 

Tue Brooklyn Eagle says that almost 
every concern of prominence has noti- 
fied Manager Frank Sanger that it will 
distribute souvenirs at Madison Square 
Garden during the Cycle Show. This in- 
dicates that there will be a return of 
the souvenir craze which was at its 
height during the show of three years 
ago. The concern which gave away 
pinks last year will repeat the distribu- 
tion. Other novelties will include 
pocketbooks, card cases, stamp books, 
pen knives, spoons, buttons, scarf pins, 
watch charms, and in fact every con- 
ceivable thing that can do service as an 
advertisement. 

Senator Quartes has introduced a bill 
in the Senate to prevent the desecra- 
tion of the American flag. The terms 
of the bill make it a misdemeanor to use 
the flag for advertising purposes. It 
prohibits the printing or painting across 
the flag of any device or design that 
has for its purpose gain or profit. The 
bill also makes it a misdemeanor to imi- 
tate the flag or the coat-of-arms for an 
advertisement. Another provision is 
that no advertisement shall be attached 
to the flag. he Grand Army of the 
Republic, however, will be allowed to 
maintain the flag as the badge of the 
order.—Detroit (Mich.) Journal. 

Bates has purchased a $60,000 build- 
ing lot on Long Acre Square, New York, 
and is now having plans made for a 
twelve-story, fire-proof, steel-construc- 
tion building to be erected during the 
coming spring and summer. The top 
six stories of this edifice will be used by 
Mr. Bates, for his own business. He ex- 
pects to increase his printing plant and 
put in his own engraving outfit and 
electrotyping foundry. The entire top 
floor will be used for the art and liter- 
ary departments, and the eleventh _noor 
for the business offices and Mr. Bates’ 
private office. The printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, binding and addressing 
departments will occupy the floors im- 
mediately below.—Profitable Advertising. 

A jury in the United States Circuit 
Court, before Judge Wallace, has decided 
that actresses’ photographs cannot be 
copyrighted. They base their verdict on 
the opinion that such a_ photograph is 
not an artistic production. The suit 
that brought out the decision was 
against a New York manufacturing firm 
which has been showing the lithograph 
portrait of a Casino chorus girl as part 
of some advertising cards for street cars 














and other public places. Schloss, the 
photographer, says he has the portrait 
copyrighted. Under former rulings, the 
firm infringing the copyright would have 
to pay $1 for every copy of the photo- 
graph exhibited, and as there have been 
5,000 of these lithographs made, it 
would be rather a costly proceeding. If 
the decision of the Circuit Court jury 
is sustained, it will take an important 
source of revenue away from actresses, 
pugilists and others who have been in 
the habit of selling the right to use their 
photographs. Newspapers, magazines 
and advertisers have had to pay many 
thousands of dollars for the use of these 
copyrighted pictures, and the verdict of 
the jury is therefore of far-reaching im- 
portance.—Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch. 
One of New York’s most successful 
old-time business men died yesterday 
when James Pyle, the founder of the 
firm of James Pyle & Sons, manu- 
facturers of Pearline, passed away at his 








home, 215 West norte Some street. Mr. 
Pyle was born in Manchester, Nova 
Scotia, August 16, 1823. His father, 


who was a loyalist, had moved from 
Pennsylvania after the battle of Brandy- 
wine. Mr. Pyle was one of the best- 
known characters of New York. He was 
a giant in stature, being six feet five 
inches high. He first began as a manu- 
facturer of washing fluid. Then he be- 
came a manufacturer of sodas and soaps, 
and finally established the Pearline busi- 
ness. Mr. Pyle was a personal friend 
of Horace Greeley, and it was the lat- 
ter who first induced him to advertise. 
“Try advertising one year,’ sai 
Horace Greeley, “and you need not pa 
for it unless you find it qvolitahie. 
The suggestion was acted on and Mr. 
Pyle largely attributed his success to it. 

e was ever afterward one of the big- 


est advertisers in the country. Mr. 
le belonged to the Baptist church. 
e leaves a wife, two sons anda 


daughter. He always refused to work 
for any one else, and never took a part- 
ner into his business until his sons be- 
came old enough to enter the firm— 
New York News, Jan. 21. 


OTHERS’ STORE WINDOWS. 

An enterprising carriage dealer in 
Central Ohio rents windows in empty 
stores, using them to display his goods. 
His own windows are small and he is 
able to show but a limited portion of 
his bulky stock to advantage; still he 
finds even this a highly profitable form 
of advertising and about a year ago he 
went about town and leased three win- 
dows in tenantless buildings at a small 
rental, the owners gladly hailing the 
few dollars per month as so much clear 
gain. Then he had his new possession 
cleaned, cut otf the empty store with 
curtains and put in an attractive display 
of vehicles, with a liberal allowance of 
price cards and signs directing people 
to his store.---Ad Sense. 

—_~+o>—__—_ 
A CURIOSITY. 

John—Why are you buying that maga- 
zine? 

Johnson—I want it for a curiosity. 
. John—But what is there strange about 
it! 
Johnson—Why, it’s the only one I’ve 
seen that has more pages of reading 
than advertising.—The Advertising Man. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES MUST GOVERN. 


Office of 
“Tue Times Company,” 
Davenport, Ia., Jan. 18, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I believe that advertising men gen- 
erally are agreed that two per cent of 
the business proceeds can be advan- 
tageously devoted to advertising. I have 
always argued that this amount should 
be devoted to advertising in newspapers 
alone. If a firm spends $500.00 a year 
in premiums, etc., is it your opinion 
that the appropriation should be increas- 
ed, or that the $500.00 should be deduct- 
ed from the amount set aside as two 
per cent of the net proceeds? 

Yours truly, Paut E. Faust, 

Adv. Mgr. 


inane 
ONE MAN’S QUERY. 
Brooktyn, N, Y., Jan. 20, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“Friends Oats,” the newest breakfast 
food, is being extensively advertised on 
billboards. he “friend” is a very de- 
mure female, and is casting eyes at the 
gentlemanly competitor, ‘Mr. uaker 
Oats.” In case of a “combine” what 
will the harvest be? W. B. P. 
tor 

A WHEELBARROW may be an excellent 
thing but it won’t push itself. It’s the 
same with trade. Put the laborer be- 
hind the barrow, the advertisement be- 
hind the business, if you desire progress. 

















A BIG 
EXCURSION 


JANUARY 30. 


6,000 
ARE GOING! 











EARLY all parts of the civilized 
world will be included in the itin- 

erary. Splendid accommodations at low 
cost. Every shoe manufacturer in the 
United States and Canada, besides 
1,500 in foreign countries, will be vis- 
ited. Engage passage early and secure 
good location. Fares: one page, $20.00: 
one-half, $11.50, one-quarter, $6.00. Let 
us carry your message to the shoe manu- 
facturing world. SupertnTENDENT AND 
Foreman, 143 Federal Street, Boston. 





HOW ONE PUBLICATION ADVERTISES ON A 
POSTAL CARD, 
























PRINTERS’ INK. 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** J said in my haste all men are Lars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 





The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
payment. A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
le can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objcctions to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (lIIl.) Advance (1).—The 
Advance is a_ weekly religious journal 
devoted especially to the interests of 
the Congregational denomination. It 
is pre-eminently a family paper, de- 
signed to interest and benefit every 
member of the household. 

INDIANA. 

Bloomington (Ind.) Daily Progress 
(2).—Is a four-page paper all home 
print, the only daily in Monroe County 
that is all home print. It is affiliated 
with the Scripps McRae Press Associa- 
tion, receiving their daily telegraphic 
service, bringing news into Bloomington 
which before our advent never reached 
here until 11 a. m. next day. The paper 
is only three months old, and our cir- 
culation is now equal to any paper in 
the city or county. Our local advertisers 
will unhesitatingly say that an ad in the 
Daily Progress pays. 

Evansville (Ind.) Enterprise and Trib- 
une (2).—The Enterprise and the Trib- 
une, two entirely separate weekly papers, 
all home print, published in the same 
office, each as much of a success as if 
published in separate localities. The 
largest circulated mediums in_ the 
western part of Rock County. Special 
low rates to reliable : dvertisers. Adver 
tisers save money by fealing direct with 
these papers. Establi. hed nearly twenty 
years. 

IOWA. 

Des Moines (Ia.) Da'ly Capital (1).— 
Is an eight-page pape, established in 
1882. It has grown in importance and 
value as a newspaper every year since 
started. The Capital i.sues a sworn 
detailed statement of its circulation 
every month. It has nev?r_ had an im- 
portant rival in its field. It has been 
too good to invite competition. It is 
the best and most reasonable advertising 
medium in Iowa. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Golfer (1).—With this 
year the Golfer enters upon its seventh 
year, having been born to the journalistic 
world in 1894. It is the pioneer golf 
publication in America, and is the of- 
ficial organ of the various golf associa- 
tions. Despite the fact of its recent 
increase in size to 68 pages of the large 
size 10x14 inches, nearly double the +> 
of the ordinary magazine, it will not 





TIO} 
(1) From _ matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appears either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 





increased in price, but remains at one 
dollar for one year. 
NEW yen 

Matteawan (N. Y.) Journal (2).— 
(Daily and W eekly) has the largest cir- 
culation of any paper published in 
Southern Dutchess County. The Daily 
Journal is the pioneer penny paper in 
this section of the country, circulating 
throughout the twin towns of Matteawan 
and Fishkill-on- ipeteen, and surround- 
ing — ~. The Weekly Journal 
reaches agricultural districts of 
Dutchess pew Putnam Counties. For cir- 
culation and other particulars see news- 
~—e directories. 

York (N. Y.) Evening Post ( ). 
—During the twelve months ending 
cember 31, 1899 (309 issues) comtant 
more financial advertising than ever ap- 
peared in any other daily in the United 
States in the same length of time—in- 
comes the Sunday editions of other 
dailies. There were fifty-three Sundays 
and three holidays during the year on 
which the Evening Post was not issued, 
while the morning dailies published 365 
times in the year. It printed in 1899 
(309 issues) more advertising of books 
and publications than ever appeared in 
(365 issues of) any other daily in the 
United States in the same length of 
time. The Ev —s Post printed in 1899 
61 :370 more agate lines o real estate ad- 
vertising than in_1898. The circulation 
of the Eo vening Post in New York City 
for 1899 showed a handsome increase 
over 1898. 


OHIO. 

Kenton (O.) News-Republican (1).— 
Prints more home advertising than any 
paper in a city of this size in the United 
States. 

Springfield (O.) How to Grow 
Flowers (3).—The best homes of Amer- 
ica are reached every month, 125,000 of 
them, by How to Grow Flowers. It is 
the only high-class publication in the 
country devoted to home floriculture. 
By reason of the high class of its cir- 
culation and its reasonable rates, there 
is no better — in the adver- 
tising field to 

Toledo (Ohio) Medical and Surgical 
Reporter (2).—Is the official journal of 
the Toledo Medical Association. The 
Toledo Medical and Surgical Reporter 
prints all the original articles read be- 
fore the Association and stenographic re- 
ports made of the discussions. The 
originality of the Toledo Medical and 
Surgical Reporter attracts readers and 
subscribers, and advertisers find its 
pages invaluable. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Practical Farmer 
(3).—Has_ been published continuously 
for forty-four years. Its scope is gen- 
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eral, its circulation extending into all 
~~ of the United States and Canada. 
ts writers are practical farmers who 
tell of their actual daily experience. 
Among them are found the leading agri- 
culturists of the country. It publishes 
five special departments, sustained 
wholly by contributions from its sub- 
scribers, into which are condensed the 
experiences, suggestions, opinions, and 
observations of thousands of its sub- 
ecribers, and suited to every possible 
phase of farming, North, South, East 
and West. By these means it is brought 
into such intimate touch with the oper- 
ations of its readers that they look to it 
as their weekly guide in their life work. 
Given such conditions, and the adver- 
tisers talk to a clientele that is inilucue- 
ed favorably by everything which ap- 
pears in its columns, especially, as in 
the case of the Practical Farmer, 
where special pains are taken to pro- 
tect its readers against unworthy ad- 
vertisers. Such a paper carries no dead 
wood, as, in common with all first-class 


agricultural publications, subscriptions 
are stopped at their expiration. The 
cost is reasonable, based upon actual 


copies printed and mailed. The gen- 
eral advertiser who uses such a class 
of agricultural papers will find busi- 
ness coming to him that he cannot pos- 
sibly otherwise reach. 

TEXAS. 

Houston (Tex.) Times (1).—The 
Houston Times is one of the four lead- 
ing Republican papers of the State. It 
has a city and State circulation and 
presents its share of the best thought 
of the day, and is supported by an 
enduring and loyal constituency. 

Marshall (Texas) Star (2).—The 
Morning Star is the oldest daily news- 
paper published in Marshall, Texas, be- 
ing in its fifteenth year. It is the lead- 
ing daily paper in East Texas, and 
claims to be read by more people than 
any other o— in this section. It gives 
Associated Press telegrams to Marshall 
readers six hours in advance of any 
other paper. No other paper gives late 
telegraphic news. It has the largest cir- 
culation in Marshall of any newspaper; 
which circulation will be increased this 
year, as a canvasser has been employed; 
which has never been the case hereto- 
fore, save for a few weeks. The Star 
has always claimed that it did not have 
a “large and rapidly increasing circu- 
lation;” nor has it any circulation liar 


employed. Its influence is proven by 
the fact that it fought and defeated 
every member of the Commissioners’ 


Court in ’98, while its competitor was 

their champion. This proves its superi- 

ority as an advertising medium for 

Marshall and Harrison County. 
VERMONT. 

Burlington (Vt.) Press (3).—Adver- 
tisers who wish to reach the farmers 
and other residents of Chittenden 
County and the small villages of the 
State will do well to consider the ad- 
vantages of advertising in the Weekly 

ree Press. It circulates in localities 
not reached by the daily, and among a 
class of readers not reached by any 
other Burlington newspaper. Its circu- 


lation is about 5,000 copies weekly and 
gives the opportunity to reach a larger 
constituency of the class of buyers than 
can be reached by any other weekly in 
Vermont. 
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St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian (2).— 
Established in 1837, it points with pride 
to the fact that in over sixty years there 
have been but two changes in its owner 
ship and management. Printed on book 
paper, with great care in the selection 
of miscellaneous matter and accuracy of 
its local news, it has long been recognized 
as one of the leading Vermont papers. 
Its circulation includes old Vermonters 
in thirty-seven States and in every con 
tinent except Australia. Being a_ dis- 
tinctively home paper it is extensively 
patronized by local and town advertisers, 
who recognize its high standing and 
value to the community. Its utterances 
are widely quoted and it can truthfully 
claim one more advantage, that it is 
the only paper of its name in America. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Weekly 
Gartenbau Zeitung (2). 
been before German farmers without 
interruption for the past thirty years 
and we flatter ourselves that it will bear 
comparisons with any agricultural paper 
in the Union, no matter in what lan- 
guage it may be printed. Our circulation 
exceeds 50,000 copies per week under 
guarantee, which goes to show that our 
paper is popular among German agri- 
culturists and their fam:jies. 

Racine (Wis.) Daily Journal (1).— 
The Journal leads in the news, in the 
way it presents it, in general typo- 
graphical appearance, in influence, cir- 
culation and in business bringing quali- 
ties. You can spend money in Racine 
without using the Journal, but you 
can’t reach the people, or enough of 
them without the Journal. You may 
get lower rates but the service is so 
much lower that_the Journal is cheap 
in comparison. The Journal is a high- 
grade, modern, up-to-date paper; wirz 
service, linotypes, fast perfecting press; 
eight pages, six and seven columns; cir- 
culation 3,400 copies; weekly 12 pages, 
circulation 2,800. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA (CAN.). 
Victoria (B. C.) Mining Record (3). 
Is admittedly the leading mining and 

technical periodical published in Western 
Canada. Numerous commendatory let- 
ters have been received from the prin- 
cipal mine managers and engineers in 
British Columbia testifying to this fact. 
Special effort is made to publish informa- 
tion which can be depended upon; and 
ew the Mining Record has 
earned a reputation for “reliability and 
honest criticism. The subscription price 


Acker und 
Our paper has 


is $2 per annum for Canada and the 
United States, and $2.50 for other 
countries. The circulation of the pub- 


lication is very wide, and fully covers 
all the mining districts of British Co- 
lumbia and the Northwest. The circu- 
lation in Europe and the United States 
is very creditable, and consequently as 
an advertising medium for the use of 
machinery manufacturers, wholesale 
dealers, brokers and others, the British 
Columbia Mining Record offers excep- 
tional opportunities. 
QUEBEC (CAN.) 

Montreal (Can.) Family Herald and 
Weekly Star (2).—Has passed away be- 
yond the 125,000 mark in circulation. 
This gives “the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star almost 100,000 circulation 
in excess of the next nearest paper of 
this class in Canada, a showing which 
is highly creditable. 







































SUGGESTIONS FOR SHOW CARDS. 

Underwear at prices fair. 

Shopping here is pleasant, profitable 
pastime. Raving here means spending 
money right. 

A Yittle like finding money. These 
goods at nrices quoted. 

You may have seen these goods else- 
where-—but if you remember the price 
was higher. 

Look around, there is plenty to see 
and it’s all for sale. 

Satisfaction without a compromise, 
your money back if otherwise. It’s 
merely our way of doing business. 

Everything to wear from bath to bed. 

Suits that. fit, that are shapely, that 
have “tone.” Not one detail neglected. 

We recommend these goods as safely 
and securely as we’d recommend an 
American gold coin. 

Socks that will come out of the 
laundry as black as they were when 
they went in. 

Not this shape or that shape in par- 
ticular, but every shape that’s shapely. 

These will give satisfaction from the 
time you buy them till they are thread- 
bare. 

Wool is rising, so is cotton, so is 
labor. You know what to expect, bet- 
ter buy now. 

As usual we are a little ahead of the 
times. Watch the other fellows. 

If you want to make a “hit” come 
in and strike us for bargains in neck- 
wear. 

Time on goods is good, but good 
times and low prices are better. We 
sell for cash. 

Pause and look at this glove before 
you get your paws in any other. The 
quality for the price can t be beaten. 

“There'll come a time” and it will 
be here next week. Watch this win- 
dow.—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 


-_ 

PIONEER DEPARTMENT STORE. 
In America there is no rival claim- 
ant for Macy’s laurels. He established 
the first department store in this country, 
and all that his successors have attempte« d 
to do is to amplify and improve upon 
his model. He had been a seafaring 
man before he went into the business 
of being general purveyor to the people 
of New York, and he carried into his 
new undertaking all the ideas of or- 
ganization and of order which are 
wrought into the very nature of the 
seaman.—Munsey’s Magazine. 


anal 
THEATRICAL JOURNALS. 

Theatrical journalism has always been 
a precarious calling. The number of 
theatrical newspapers has considerably 
diminished in recent years in both Eng- 
land and America, because the daily 
newspaper, which in its latest develop- 
ment covers every field, devotes ample 
space to all branches of theatricals. The 
first of all the theatrical journals seems 
to have been The Theater, edited by Sir 
Richard Steele in 1720.—New York 
limes, Sunday, Jan. 7. 


- +o 
AND NEVER WILL BE. 
The medium that will pay every ad- 
vertiser has not yet been established.— 
Profitable Advertising. 





———————— 
APVERTISING is as legitimate an ex- 
pense as rent, light, heat or labor.— 
Otto A. Meyer. 
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IT SEEMS TRUE. 

The greatest fortunes are made in 
pushing small articles.—Advisor. 

——_~+or 

Tue cheapest advertising is not that 

which costs the least money, but that 

which brings the largest returns for the 

amount of money spent.—Centerville 

(Ja.) Citizen. 





+> 
Classified Advertisements. 


édvertisements under this head two linesor ‘aed 
without rm pmyee 2scentsaline. Must be 
handed in ove week in advance 
WANT Ss. 
DWRITERS, notice. Se ond us ig for five 
ya 4-inch ads and one 15. DR. B.J. KAY MED. 
CO., Saratoga, N. Y. 


}RINTER wants permanent position; young 
man with references. State particulars. 
PENN’A,” care Printers’ Ink. 


REORGANIZE or build the circulation of 
daily newspapers. Given circulation}guaran- 
teed. Ref’s. B. Z. RADIBO, Indianapolis, Ind, 


YEWS EDITOR desires a position with an In- 

dependent or Republican journal, and 

would purchase an interest in the plant. “ N. K.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 








QOLICITORS, subscription or advertising, o 

salary or commission, write THE Ci \ORING 
UB, Goshen, Ind., and learn how to double 
ther sults of your w: ork. 





\\A ANTED — Experienced adwriter to work 

under instruction by mail. Sub:nit samples 
and state experience. SETH BROWN, Perma- 
nent Building, Cleveland, O. 


I | Al 2 oo ew, cuaranteed), one col. $1; 

oz. $2; oz. $10. Larger. 
18e. per quare ‘inch. Send pak tk BUC HE R 
ENGRA YG CO., Columbus, O 


TEWSPAPER MAN (practical printer), age 26, 
4‘ experienced in editing, managing and solic- 
iting, wants situation in Mississipni wanley 3 ref- 
erences. “J. H.8.,” eare Printers’ In 


N EW position wanted within 300 miles of Bos- 
4 ton by hard-working. young, all-around 
printer. Had charge two offices. Rapid; read 
proofs; excellent recom’d’s. * P.,” Printers’ Ink. 


WE: need in exchange for new machinery sev- 

eral Fairhaven cylinder presses. Write at 
once, with full partic ulars as to age, price, etc. 
GOLDING & CO., 78-80 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


| Naar RN ALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 

<rches out competent editors, reporters 
and adv’ « men,and recommends them to pub. 
lishers; no charge to employers; registration 
free. 1b Cedar St., Springfield, Mass. 


W 4SiIED— Publisher of a good daily within 

200 miles of New York, having a good plant 
and willing to form a connection for the purpose 
of extending the business into a new and profit- 
able line, to address  SNY DE R, P. O. Box 2033, N.Y 





\ 7 ANTED—I desire to make arrangements 
with a responsible firm in New York City 
to sell first-class office stationery. Firm must 
have good commercial references or rating. Can 
offer such a firm a good inducement. Write for 
proposition. H.S. LEWIS, Beaver Falls, N. Y. 


( )RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10 

in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula 
tion weekly ; other Western weekly papers same 
rate. ( ‘atalogue on a m. CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York 
This price includes PRINTERS’ {NK for one year. 


lly NEWSPAPER WORKERS—We can secure 

steady and profitable positions upon first 
class newspapers for competent men who will 
pay us a nominal fee after they are at work and 
satisfied. We aid publishers and men to get = 
gether, and find c mpetent men constant e 
eee Correspondence contoenne. NA. 

TIONAL EMP ee IENT BUREAU, Room 6, No. 
69 Dearborn 8t., yarns 


MAITI. in@ M. MACHINES. 


] »AN-AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier, pat. Jul.’99 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, 
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PREMIUMS. 


)YREMIUM for new 
winner. THE COO 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


UBBER STAMPS for business men. Send for 
cat. RUB. STAMP WORKS, Broken Bow, Neb. 





T subs’n; unexcelled 
NG CLUB, Goshen, Ind, 








> 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORNS cured. Sure cure for hard or soft 
/ corns, 25 cents, postpaid. SURE CURE CO., 
“D,” Magnolia, Ark. 
-- 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


‘IRCULARS folded, put in envelopes, ad- 
/ dressed and mailed for 311 perm. Address 
E. K. CAREY, Knowles, Del. 








. 








tee 
STOCK cUurTs, 
— Lrsy | STOCK CUTS. Send st»mp for 
miple sheet, THE STANDARD ENGRAV- 
ING Co. F NEW YORK, 6) Ann St, 
———__ +> 
SUPPLIES. 


yee PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., U’t’'d. 18 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


STEREOTYPE ou TFITS. 


QTEREOTYPE outfits $15 up; new method ; 

i) make your own cuts in white on black and 

Geanot? no etching. Send stamp. H. KAHRS, 
East 33d St., New York. 











a 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


1, 00 SELECTED mail-order names. Re 

ceived Dec., 1899. Mostly all from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. $2, delivered free. CHAS. 
A. CLARK & CO., 292 Graham St., Brooklyn, N.Y 





LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 

4 advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
o' what kind do you wish to hire of us! THE 
MENO OF LETTERS — 553 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER IN INFORMA TION. 


‘OR latest newspaper information ase the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY, issued December 1, 1899. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on receipt of price. GIO. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 








> 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T ALF-TONE, zine etching and designing for 
all artistic and mercantile purposes. Dis- 
ount totrade. ART ENG. CO., Washington, D.C. 


\ 7E will make you a cut 2x2 inches, with let- 

tering on it adapted to your business, what- 
ever it is, and mail it to you ready to print, with 
our deseriptiv ¢ pamphiet of the Conger Fngrav- 
ing Process, which any _ can use, for only two 


dimes. The cut is made on a Conger Engraving 
Plate, and can not be duplicated, iby any other 
process for less than $1.5 THE CONGER EN- 


GRAVING PLATE CO., Li oten eiceoues 


+> 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
H= are a few specimens taken at random: 





Kind. Location. Business. Profit. Price. 
Weekly New York § 5,000 $2,300 $ 5,000 
Dail New Jersey 20,000 7,500 25,000 
Trade Tilinois 9,000 2,500 7,500 
Weekly New York 1,800 1,000 1,500 
Trade South 9,500 6,000 12,000 
Daily Kentuck 9,000 4,000 6,000 
Daily New Yor 17,000 3,500 11,000 
Class New York - a —_ ) 
Suburban New Jersey 3,750 


Desirable properties for $106, 000, $130,000, $500, 
000 and en 
We must know “al about an | sppbioant and his 
requirements sic nee grt? to him. 
MERSON P. HAKRIS, 
) Nassau St., New Yor! 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


\ ANAGER wanted in every live city for a 
4 new, profitable, pleasant business. Perma- 
nent. Very successful on this coast. Printer or 
adwriter preferred, ore ae. a POOP, 
can handle it. Details for stam 
926 Sixth St., San Diego, Cal. 


+o —____ 
TWO DAILIES—FOR SALE. 


i ling of the very best daily properties in New 

England States—to wit 

$12,500—$5,000 or more cash down—buys an es- 
tablished Republican daily in a Republican sec 
tion—a practical monopoly. The situation and 
business can not be duplicated for many thou 
sands more. 

$15,000 — $5,000 or more down— buys a great 
daily proposition. Doing a prosperous business 
in one of the most thrifty, fast-growing cities in 
Massachusetts. 

Dailies and weeklies for sale in other States by 
Cc. F. DAVID, Confidential Broker in Newspapers, 
Abington, Mass., 28 vears’ experience. 

- ~or 


FORS ALE. 


{OR SALE Agricultural m magazine, 5,000 circu- 
lation, well established ; best of reasons for 
selling. ‘“ B. B. C.,” care Box 413, Madison, Wis. 


A FEW thoroughly rebuilt cylinder and platen 

presses, which we have taken in part ex- 
chan Ls for our high-grade Golding jobbers and 
Pearl presses. Will be sold at cost to close out. 
GOLDING & CO., 78-80 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


{VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thing 
to do is to announce your desire in a classified 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 

————_ +> 


NEWSPAPER B. PER BARGAINS. 


$4, 00 Q-MORE, than bu than half cash—buys a Re 


publican daily and weekly in In- 
diane. A profitable business. 
$8,000—cash required $2,500 or more~—buys a 
money-making newspaper property in Tc aho. 
Owner has enough $$ and wishes to retir 
$1,750—with only $700 or more cash ‘buys a 
ay weekly property in Oregon. 
reliable newspaper man with $6,000 or more 
can find a great opening in Oregon. 
4,000 buys one-half interest in a fine daily and 
mA property in Illinois. An experienced 
an only require 
$10,000 opens up a great proposition in Massa- 
chusetts—monthly 14,500 circulation ; weekly 2,350 
circulation, etc., etc. $5,000 cash required. 
Dailies and weeklies in 38 States. Send for my 
special list. Any reliable properties for sale, 
7 oe ” knows about them 
F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
ans, and Expert in Newspaper Properties. 


_ Or 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


;OVELTY Ad-Folders. Write to CHICAGO 
4 ENVELOPE CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


Tcrcie wagons for merchants, $40; lettered 
to suit. ROADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N. J. 


W OOD FAN B: pune are eg a by 
HANLON BROS. PAPER & M’F’G CO. 

Barnesville,O. Large users of, dealers in an 

printers of paper fans should write them. 


\ USIC SUPPLEMENTS—We have supplied the 
4 New York Journal and St. Louis Star. 
Who’s next? For full particulars address LANG- 
HORNE MUSIC CO., Norfolk, Va. 


|° OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to beneftt 
reader as weil as advertiser, 4 lines will be in 
serted under this bead once tor one dollar 


vanes FEXHIBITORS—We have a cardboard 

velty that_is interesting for both sexes. 

Printed ineither French or English. Large space 
forad. DUPELL P’T’G CO., 150 Nassau St., SRY. 


» ANNERS, Rartlett system patented. Theonly 
pasmect banner device on the market; 
adapted to all styles deck ven seiet, oa 
with pair 6-inch gas plyers. GEO. W. BARTLE'IT, 
Patentee, 134 E. Van Buren St., A 









































BOOKS. 


‘UNBEAMS, a literary gem; 12c., postpaid. 
ts) MONITOR CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


N2 label or coupon neces necessary. Just send us 
i your name and we will send you a copy of our 
cook book containing over 200 recipes for cook- 
ing with wine, brandy, etc., and 50 different di- 
ze “ “ti ons for making fancy drinks at home. C. E. 

WiZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 





aad 
ADV. ERTISING ME DIA. 
N ICKELL MAGAZINE, Boston. 


TICKELL MAGAZINE guarantees its circula- 
4 tion claims, under a $1,000 forfeit. 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000, 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 9c. 
d line. Cire’n 4,500. Close 24th. Saz nple ‘tse 


\ NY perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


& EMI- WEEKLY SUN, Portland, Ind. Only Dem. 
‘ paper incounty. Printed 2,300 conies last is- 
Average cire’n 6 months ending Jan. 1, 2,238. 


GBOF, TRADE JOURNAL, Chicago, has sub- 
, ibers in every State in the Union, aisoin 
ev ery P rovince of Canada. Rates : 15 centsa line. 


N ICKELL MAGAZINE ad rates, 30c. agate line ; 
1% $50 page ; 5, 10 and 20 per cent dis. on 3,6 and 
12 mo. orders ; the lowest magazine rate. 
it out yourself. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ — AG AZINE, 
Exceeds 10,000 every iss 
te “e hundred hy cular aire artixe rs. 
NIEL T. MALLETT, Publisher. 
ae ook. pan Murray St., New York City. 


YACIFIC COAST FRUIT WORLD, Los Angeles, 

Cal. Hort’c’land agr’c’t’!. Actual average 

5,053 last year. Growing rapidly. 5c. agate line, 
cash with order. No medicine ads accept.d. 


D SENSE. “I read it every month, from 
d cover to cover,” say thousands of bright 
business men throughout thecountry. On trial, 
6 months for 50c.—coin or stamps—$1.00 a year. 
Send a dime for sample copy to THE AD SENSE 
Co., 85 Fifth Av. » Chicago. 


BOUT seven eighths of of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 

papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had 4 placing 
the same advertising in other pa you 
have the right advertisement and ay it in the 
right papers, your advertising will 
sponde nee solicited. Address THE G 
ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


p* HEROLD DES GLAUBENS, of St. Louis, 
Mo., a Catholic weekly. founded in 1850, 
proves a circulation exceeding 30,000 copies 
weekly. Rate, 70 cents per inch - 3 or more 
insertions. Discounts, 10 per cent on 104 inches; 
15 per cent on 260 inches ; 20 per cent on 520 inches 
a lower rate than is offered by any other relig- 
ious paper in the United States on guaranteed 
circulation, Write home office or OTTO KOENIG, 
Eastern Agent, 737 Park Row Building, N. Y. 


“HE HOME MAGAZINE, OF NEW YORK, is in 

its thirteenth volume, having been started as 
the Commercial Travelers’ Home Magazine. A 
year ago the name was changed to the HomE 
MAGAZINE, and the office removed to New York 
City. Since then the energies of the MAGAZINE 
have been devoted more to pushing the circula- 
tion than toward building up the advertising 
patronage, upon the principle that circulation 
is absolutely essential to give advertisers satis 
factory results on their business. 

The circulation is now 50,000 copies, actually, of 
which about 31,700 are regular subscribers and 
the balance news-stand sales, exc’ hange &nd ad- 
vertising copies. A feature about our circulation 
is that we deal direct — the news trade outside 
of the American News Co. 

Our rate is $60 per nd net, half and quarter 
peges pro rata, or 40 cents per agate line. 

fe want your business because our circula- 
tion will bring you results. We are always 
ready to give any — to possible customers. 
Will you try ust THE HOME MAGAZINE, 93-99 
Nassau St., N. Y. City 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


V ISS WOODLE makes special offer. 6 Wall 
4 8t., New York. 


1 00 & COMPLETE Shoe Ads, all new, for $2. G. 
SYFERT, 243 8. High st., Columbus, O. 

FYE ADS to fit your business for $1. Cash 
with order. FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton 0. 


NE ad #1. Booklets $1 a page. CHAS. A. 
WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


Grae & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
agents, Womun’s “Temple, Chicago. rite. 


ITTLE ads made strong ; one er for $10 a 
4 month,é6 for $5. GEORG: H. HAYW OD, 
9 Amity St , New London, Conn. 


A HE shortest, surest and safest route to profit- 

able medical journal publicity is Po ie 
the MEDICAL ADVERTISING UREAU, 100 
William St., New York. 


SEEK correspondence ool Le and 

extra fastidious advertisers For such 

1 1 peepere commercial Eeorature, a every char- 

I do not now and never did work miracles. 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 403 Sansom S8t., Phila. 


T= HEYWOODS, Publishers— whose presi- 
dent looks back upon 20 years’ experience as 
a railway executive, promoter of industrial en- 
terprises and cities, ‘advertising agent and pub- 
lisher of newspapers—make a specialty of the 
writing. designing, engraving and printing of 
commercial literature. There are no other pu 
lishers in America on ~~" Ng 4g in this 











kind of work. Estim: be had by 
addressing THE HE TYWwOobs’ (Frank A. Hey- 
wood, President), 112 12th St., Philadelphia. 





) OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CIRCULARS. 

» Lam in a position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the business. | make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me- 

chinical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager ‘Printers’Ink Press, s, 10 Spruce St.. New York. 


The 25 Cents 
a Line 
Advertisements 


in PRINTERS’ INK are as closely 
and eagerly scanned as any other 
part of the paper. Advertisers 
desiring to get into communi- 
cation with adwriters, artists, 
engravers and others, find that 
through the use of these small an- 
nouncements they get at the 
people wanted. 

A trial order for four lines, 
one time, costing $1, will demon- 
strate positively to the man who 
has something to offer adver- 
tisers that this classified adver- 
tising is money making space 
at a bargain price. 

Address orders to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce Street, New York 
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The Straight Sy 


TO JANAI, 
DAILY, 25,440. 


THE NEW RANS 


sends Greeting to all the Old Advéls and 
of Times Columns, and Wishefhy 








On December the Ninth the Times was sold by its formemfpther | 
owners to the Kansas City Times Company, an organizatio——up-t 
of capital and brains specially formed for the purpose ofall tk 
making this newspaper the greatest morning daily west df It 
the Missouri River, the sole champion among the metropolitaffightft 
press of the principles of the great Democratic party. Thebeing 
paid-up capitalization of the new company is $200,000, withithe pr 
Hon. A. A. Lesueur, Secretary of State of Missouri, as Editor invite 
in-Chief, ake 

A special edition of 12 pages is being printed every day, @ness. 
including in its columns more extensive Associated Pres {who | 
and special reports by many thousands of words than any§the S 


The Kansas City 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Agents Foreign Adverti 
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y of the Year |' 


NN 1, 1900. 


AC 


-WEEKLY, 37,404. 


S CITY TIMES 


@s and a Welcome to New Patrons 





shesiny Happy Returns of the Year. 
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pther paper in the Southwest. Its pages are bright and newsy 
up-to-date in both appearance and detail—and contain 
‘all the news all the time.” 

It is the purpose of the Times to occupy the field that 
ightfully belongs to it. Progress and improvement are 
being made in every department, and a better paper run from 
he press every edition. All the old friends of the Times are 
invited to watch its growth, enjoy its new departure, and 
ake advantage of its enlarged facilities and field of useful- 


,#ness. Its columns are always open to reputable advertisers 


who desire to reach the great Democratic constituency of 


y gthe Southwest. 


Times =< 


W222 2 22-27-77 
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48, 49 and 59 Tribune Bldg., New York, 469 «The Rookery,” Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
ay F  - undred. Noback numbers 

t= Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue. - need edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

oe Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
kRs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
ee. obtain special confidential terms. 

any person who has not paid for it is re- 
md. PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every —-* stopped 
at the expir: — of the time pai 
VERTISING RATES : 

Classified pavertisopents 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line ; ‘1 measure : ry 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines A the inch. $100a page. ~pecial 
yg a ve erent additional, if grant 

; discount, five per cen cent for cash with order. 
Oscar Herzperc, } Managing Editor. 
Pster Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, on Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, E. C. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 31, 1900. 


A Brooxktyn Eagle want ad 
reads: 

“NOT-A-WORD BOY” wanted to 
clean and help around the store. 428 
Broadway. 

Is “not-a-word boy” something 


new? 


Arnold on Advertising is the 
newest Printers’ INK Baby. It 
consists of 16 pages and a cover, 
is issued by Edgar John Arnold, 
13 Park Row, New York City, and 
is sent to anybody who asks for it 
on a_ letterhead. The publisher 
says its object is to advance his in- 
terests as an adwriter, and that he 
issues 1,000 copies each month. He 
says he does not desire second- 
class privileges—which reminds 
one of the fox who did not want 
the grapes that were sour. 

















A GREAT deal can be told in the 
right kind of picture, and a great 
deal wasted in the wrong.— 
Thompson’s Red Book. 


Goop advertising is not expen- 
sive. It is economical. Whatever 
its cost, if it increases your net 
profits, it is a good investment.— 
Hungerford & Darrell. 


Every dishonest advertisement 
that appears brings discredit upon 
all honest advertisers to a greater 
or less degree. Public confidence 
is ome thing which is absolutely 
necessary for the success of all 
advertising.—Advertising Experi- 
ence, Chicago, IIl. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


larly the value of “pure foods,” and 








MEN and women are but grown- 
up children, and pictures in adver- 
tisements appeal to them as readily 
as they did in their younger days. 





AFTER the Third Sugar Bowl has 
been awarded the Little School- 
master will give another, the 
fourth, to that daily in the entire 
United States, barring no section, 
which gives an advertiser best 
service in proportion to the price 
charged. To secure the Fourth 
Sugar Bowl will be to obtain an 
enviable distinction. 


+ B. Brapy, secretary of the 

S. McClure Company, believes, 
pd to what he has been 
telling one of Printers’ INK’s 
contemporaries, that the number of 
magazine advertisers will constant- 
ly increase; that new lines are con- 
stantly being taken up, and that as 
success is met in any line by in- 
dividual advertisers, others will 
follow; that the most notable feat- 
ure of last year’s advertising was 
the development of mail order ad- 
vertising through magazines of 
general circulation; and that trusts 
will have little effect upon the num- 
ber of magazine announcements. 

<anipaittabdhistein 


P. M. Hanney, the president of 
the Hazel Pure Food Company, of 
Chicago, has written and published 
a bound volume called “How To 
Gain Health and Long Life,” 
which is offered to the public at a 
dollar and a half a copy. In his 
preface Mr. Hanney says, “It is in- 
deed very hard to find a writer on 
scientific subjects who can be both 
strictly scientific and also racy and 
familiar in the presentation of his 
subject,” but he himself has suc- 
ceeded so well in this particular 
that his book would be an excellent 
volume to study for adwriters who 
are aiming for similar facility. 
Mr. Hanney emphasizes particu- 


people who read his book and 
afterward see the Hazel Pure Food 
Company’s products at the Siegel- 
Cooper stores, will remember Mr. 
Hanney’s enthusiasm about pure 
food, and feel a certain safety in 
purchasing, which makes the 
volume of advertising value aside 
from its excellence from a literary 
point of view. 























Advertising Experience (Chi- 
cago) for January contains six 
pages telling what advertisers in 
various lines send in answer to 
inquiries. The comment made on 
the matter reviewed is as follows: 

We have for some time been making 
a study of the way in which advertisers 
answer the inquiries that come to them 
as a result of their advertising, and we 
have noticed that, with a few exceptions, 
little personal attention is given to these 
inquiries in the shape of direct letters. 
Generally a catalogue and some circulars 
are sent, and perhaps a postal card or a 
poor imitation typewritten circular let- 
ter. Often the catalogue is of an ex- 
cellent quality and makes a good im- 
pression, but this impression is too gen- 
eral in its nature and does not create 
any specific interest—at least not enough 
to make a_ sale. A_ personal letter 
should go with the catalogue and bring 
out its especially interesting features. 
Suppose you hand a man a photograph— 
say of some_beautiful landscape. He 
admires it. Tell him it is a picture of 
the place where the American flag was 
first planted in Cuba, and he is all in- 
terest at once, and must look it all over 
carefully again from this new and in- 
teresting standpoint. That is the result 
you can accomplish with personal letters. 
You can make them show up the interest- 
ing points of your goods. 


WE note from affidavits at hand 
that the San Francisco Bulletin, 
the leading evening newspaper 
published on the Coast, circulated 
during December, 1899, an aver- 
age of 41,145 copies daily. They 
also print a Sunday morning issue, 
which, for December, averaged 
41,939 copies. Their average cir- 
culation for 1&899—twelve months— 
was 38,387 copies daily. This is 
an excellent showing. From the 
rate card it appears that their an- 
nual rate is 9 cents an agate line 
for run of paper, with discounts 
ranging all the way, for 2,500 to 
20,000 lines, from 2% to 20 per 
cent. All in all, the rate per thou- 
sand for guaranteed circulation in 
the San Francisco Bulletin to- day 
is cheaper than that of any other 
newspaper on the slope. Further- 
more, the Bulletin is a home news- 
paper, delivered by carriers at resi- 
dences, which makes it a very valu- 
able medium for advertisers. It 
carries more local advertising than 
any other paper published in San 
Francisco, which in itself is evi- 
dence that the local advertiser 
thinks it a valuable medium, and if 
it is valuable to the local adver- 
tiser it certainly is more so to the 
foreign advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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AFTER THE GENERAL AD.- 
VERTISER. 


Office of 
“Texas CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORER,” 
GALVESTON, Jan. 17, 1900. 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

am a constant reader of Printers’ 
Ink, and appreciate its value to both ad- 
vertiser and publisher. I am one of 
the latter, having a small 8-page, relig- 
ious publication, monthly, representing a 
constituency of about 800 organizations, 





with over 15,000 members in Texas 
alone- The paper is a little 5° that 
ts in- 


is constantly Gonthe in favor 
itial number was December 1, 1898. 
Since then it has secured a bona fide 
circulation of 1,409. This has been a 
nice growth, since no special effort has 
been made. Its friends have built it up 
to where it now is. Believing that the 
advertisers’ limit for a_ publication’s 
circulation at the lowest was 1,000, 
have never made any effort at securing 
advertising, until now, and I write to 
know if you will not do me the kindness 
to give me your advice as to the best 
method to pursue to get advertising of 
a clean character. I mean by “clean” 
not to accept any of the “vile” patent 
medicines, etc., ads. 
Most respectfully yours, 
Morris J. Lyncu. 
_ Your publication is too small to 
interest general advertisers. A 
general advertiser may think it ad- 
visable occasionally to use a local 
weekly newspaper of 1,400 circula- 
tion, because that circulation is 
concentrated in one particular lo- 
cality, and he thus has a chance to 
capture that special town. A cir- 
culation of 1,400 distributed over 
the large State of Texas is, how- 
ever, of little benefit to him unless 
he is a mail order advertiser, and 
then you could not make your 
rates low enough for him. What 
you could probably accomplish 
would be to secure local advertis- 
ing from merchants in your own 
town, or from’ people who sell 
books or articles intended specifi- 
cally for Christian Endeavorers. 
In any case, your road will not be 
carpeted with roses; and a three- 
months’ endeavor to secure adver- 
tising will teach you much more 
about the subject than we could.— 
[Eprtor Printers’ INK. 
—_— +o 

THE edition of Printers’ INK 
for the issue of Jan. 24th was 
22,400 copies. 


’ 


Coox’s Flaked Rice latest adver- 
tising is rather startling, as the 
leading display I'ne is: 


MAKES BABIES. 








IN DES MOINES. 


Office of 
“Tue Dairy Lowa CapitTAL,” 
Des Mornes, Ia., Jan. 18, 1900. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read your discussion of the 
Iowa dailies on pages 39 and 4o of 
Printers’ INK of Seer: 17. Speaking 
of the Capital you say: “In 1899 the 
Te statement does not seem to 
ave been such as to allow the editor 
of a directory to accord it a rating in 
actual figures.”” I am surprised at this 
statement. At the end of the first six 
months of 1899 we sent you the inclosed 
statement showing an av erage circulation 
of 8,488 for the first six months. The 
first of September we sent you a state- 
ment, a copy of which I inclose, show- 
ing the average for July and August to 
be 9,316. The first of October we sent 
you a statement, a copy of which is in- 
closed, showing the circulation for Sep- 
tember to be 9,459. We sent you the 
statement for October showing the aver- 
age to be 10,502 for that month. We 
sent you a statement for November show- 
ing the average to be 10,389. We have 
sent to Geo. P. Rowell & Company a 
detailed sworn statement for the year 
1899 in full, showing that the average in 
December 1899 was_ 12,550. With all 
this information at his command, copies 
of the statements you will find inclosed, 
how could you say that you lacked in- 
formation? The form of your statement 
would lead every reader to believe that 
during the year 1899 the Capital had 
not given you detailed information. To 
make it more conspicuous you say on 
page 39: ‘“‘There can be no doubt as 
to the Leader and the News. Their fig- 
ures are given in detail and no one 
doubts their correctness.’”” Now, did the 
Leader and the News furnish you any 
more complete statements than those 
I inclose, that has been furnished you 
month by month? You say the Capital 
and the News are $3.00 per year, which 
would make it appear that they are the 
same price. The truth is, the Capital 


is 10 cents per week in the city of 
Des Moines, and the News is 6 cents 
per week in the city of Des Moines. 


he Capital is sold for 2 cents in the 
city and the News is sold for 1 cent. 
The Capital is sent by mail at $3.00 per 
year. The News is sent by mail for 
$1.00 per year and the bulk of its cir- 
culation is mail circulation. 

The publisher of the Capital has writ- 
ten to lately organized general adver- 
tisers stating that the books of the 
Capital are open for inspection of ad- 
vertisers as they always have been. 
Please do not count on the circulation 
of the Capital being at any time in 
doubt in any of your publications. 

fours respectfully, 
Younc, Prop. 

The foregoing letter was sub- 
mitted to the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper D'rectory and he 
said: “The reason why the Des 
Moines Capital failed to get a cir- 
culation rating in actual figures for 
the year 1899, in the latest edition 
of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, was because the publisher 
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failed to send to the Directory of- 
fice a complete statement of cir- 
culation covering an entire year. 
When the printed matter referred 
to in his letter was received at the 
Directory office a communication 
was sent to the publisher of the 
Capital reminding him that it was 
a publisher’s privilege to have the 
circulaton rating of his paper 
brought up to date in the quarterly 
editions of the American News- 
paper Directory by filing with the 
editor of the Directory a detailed 
statement of circulation covering 
the entire twelve months just past. 
The reply received to this com- 
munication was a circulation state- 
ment covering a period of less than 
one year, which was not sufficient 
to allow the editor of the Directory 
to accord it a rating in actual fig- 
ures. Mr. Young may claim that 
the several circulation statements 
sent to the Directory office from 
time to time might be made to 
cover an entire year, but the Di- 
rectory editor does not undertake 
to compute the av erage for a year 
from partial communications. He 
has to follow certain set rules in 
conducting his work and it is for 
the publishers to make their state- 
ments complete.” From which it 
appears that the Capital failed to 
comply with the rules of the Di- 
rectory, while evidently believing 
it had done so—a condition of af- 
fairs which it can now make right. 
—[Eprtor Printers’ INK 

+o 


ASKED by Profitable Advertising 
what are the principal points in 
advertis:‘ng for a foreign market, 
Wm. P. Cosgrove, advertising 
manager of the Parry Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, O., who 
make vehicles, said: 


Well, in the first place, in foreign 
advertising we find it necessary to lay 
more stress on the advertising of the 
city or town than of the firm itself—that 
is, providing it be other than New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, or places equally 
known in Europe as in America. Ad- 
vertise the city first—the firm inciden- 
tally. Royalty has its effect. If you 
publish the picture of the head of the 
firm’s home, find it convenient to pub- 
lish it just near the picture of the home 
of some one of your city’s prominent 
men-—the mayor, the senator, or any 
one with a national reputation. It will 
be credited. Should the head of the 
firm hold any important political po- 
that such 


sition don’t fail to insinuate 
is the fact. 
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“ PRINTERS’ INK” OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE 


NEWSPAPER PRINTED EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BUT OUTSIDE OF THE 


CITIES OF NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


THAT 
SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE CHARGED. 


GIVES ADVERTISERS THE BEST 
NEWSPAPERS BELIEVING 


THEMSELVES ELIGIBLE ARE INVITED TO SET FORTH THEIR CLAIMS IN A LET- 
TER TO THE EDITOR OF “ PRINTERS’ INK.” 





‘THE THIRD SUGAR BOWL. 





In reproducing in its own col- 
umns its letter in regard to the 
Third Sugar Bowl, published in 
Printers’ INK of January toth, the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times of January 
15th says: 


Printers’ Ink is the foremost pub- 
lication issued in the interest of ad- 
vertisers and publishers in this coun- 


try. It has been published about fifteen 
years by George P. Rowell & Company, 
New York. It is the pioneer paper of 
its class and delights in being called 
“The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising.”” Its pronounced success 
has caused a cloud of papers to be estab- 
lished with a like purpose in view all 
over the country and in foreign lands. 
None of these has succeeded in dim- 
ming the lustre or lessening the patron- 
age of Printers’ Ink, which treats them 
all in a fatherly way and calls them 
Printers’ Ink Babies. Some of the 
children at times turn upon the parent 
and say saucy and impertinent words. 
Printers’ Ink never loses its equan- 
imity, but proceeds in the even tenor of 
its way, promoting the art of advertising, 
For the past couple of years Printers’ 
Ink ‘has been awarding sugar bowls 
suitably inscribed to the papers publish- 
ed in specified sections of this country 
giving to advertisers the greatest return 
for their money, rate, circulation and 
quality being taken into account. Two 
of these sugar bowls have been award- 





ed. A third is now offered to a paper 
published east of the Mississippi river 
and outside of New York and Chicago. 
To win this prize would be a_ high 
honor, even to be seriously considered 
would be a distinction. Among the con- 
testants are the Philadelphia Record, In- 


quirer_ and Item, the Pittsburg Times 
and Press, the Buffalo News and 
Courier, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the 


Salem News and many other papers. The 
Scranton Times has also aspired to the 
high honor of winning the sugar bowl 
and its letter making claim thereto ap- 
pears in the issue of Printers’ Ink of 
January 1o. 


Office of 
“THe CoMMERCIAL APPEAL,” 
Mempuis, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In regard to the “Sugar Bowl Con- 
test”’: 

The circulation of the Daily Com- 
mercial Appeal runs something over 
22,000, that of the Sunday over 26,000, 
and the weekly over 60,000. It has al- 
ways been the claim of the Commercial 
Appeal that its paper has only a family 
circulation, both daily and weekly, and it 
is this that has given it such a high 
standing among advertisers. We believe 
that a paper circulated in a family is 
worth five papers bought on the street 
and thrown down after glancing at the 
headlines. The Commercial Appeal 
does not sell over its counter over 500 
papers a day, the balance of its circula- 
tion being delivered directly into fami- 
lies. The paper circulates in the sur- 
rounding States, the main circulation be- 
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ing in Tennessee, Arkansas and Miss- 
issippi. All of the large retail dry goods 
people in Memphis use the Commercial 

ppeal almost exclusively and they say 
that the returns are five times and more 
what they get from any other paper in 
this section. 

With best wishes for yourself and your 
contest, we are, Yours very truly, 

THe CoMMERCIAL APPEAL. 
W. G. Holmes, Bus. Mgr. 

_The lowest rate of the Commer- 
cial-A ppeal is five cents a line, or 
a little less than a fourth of a cent 
per line per thousand of circula- 
tion. This is on the assumption of 
approximately 22,000 circulation 
for the daily and Sunday editions. 
A curious fact in regard to this 
newspaper is that it has refrained 
for years to say anything about 
the circulation of its Sunday 
edition, while fairly open as to the 
extent of its sale on ordinary days. 
Printers’ INK is inclined to be- 
lieve that the Commercial-Appeal 
overrates the value of a certain 
class of papers when it believes 
they are worth five times as much 
as a class that is “read on the 
street ;” even if the claim be true, 
the newspapers supposed to be 
worth only one-fifth as much as 
others usually charge less than 
one-fifth the rate. In the present 
case it does not seem probable that 
a paper in Memphis, with a rate 
comparatively high, and a quality 
of circulation not better than other 
newspapers with lower rates in 
larger cities, could carry off the 
Sugar Bowl. Does any one be- 
sides Mr. Holmes think so? 

Salida nace 

AN ADDRESS WITH DETAILS. 

“America is a good country,” wrote 
a Hungarian watchmaker to a friend 
at his birthplace. “I have only been 
six months here, yet I have established 
myself in business. You will find m 
address on the card inclosed herein.” 
A few weeks later the Hungarian re- 
ceived a letter, whose address covered 
the entire envelope. It read as fol- 
lows: “Sigmund Barnay, dealer in 
watches, clocks, jewelry; watches repair- 
ed and made better than new. Good 
prices for old gold. Jewelry appraised 
almost for nothing. iamonds set. 
large assortment of watch chains, finer 
than gold ones. Weekly instalments 
taken. No. — Avenue B, in the middle 
of the block.”—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 

——_—___+o+_ -—_—_ 

Tue daily announcements of our 
storekeepers, great and small, are as 
truly “news” to the community of buy- 
ers—every newspaper reader being of 
that multitudinous class—as the latest 
despatches from the Transvaal or the 
Philippines.—Philadelphia (Pa.) Public 
Ledger. 
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RISE IN PAPER’S PRICE. 

Primarily, price is fixed according to 
demand; but ultimately, price governs 
demand. This being true, the logic of 
the situation shows that while the aug- 
mented demand for white paper has 
brought about the present high prices, 
the latter will tend to decrease the con- 


sumption. The only branches that will 
be materially affected are the publishing 
and advertising industries. aking the 


advertiser as being especially concerned, 
his probable method of procedure can be 
readily determined. He will cut down 
the volume of advertising literature is- 
sued and take better care of what he 
uses. This does not mean that he will 
ublish fewer different booklets and simi- 
ar matter than before, but it means that 
he will not publish them in such large 
editions, and that he will use the smaller 
editions to better advantage. For man 
years paper has been so cheap that ad- 
vertisers have been willing to waste a 
large amount of literature in the hope 
that some of it would bring satisfactory 
results. a few oases were found in 
an extensive desert the advertiser was 
satisfied. Now, however, paper can no 
longer be obtained for a song, and there 
is an appreciable difference in the pres- 
ent and past expense of sending out ad- 
vertising. Therefore, it is likely that 
less literature will be sent out during 
1900 than last year, although the greater 
care exercised in distribution will re- 
sult in more satisfactory returns on the 
investment. With the economies on the 
part.of advertisers and publishers the 
demand for paper will be greatly de- 
creased; but it is not probable that prices 
will return to the old basis inside of one 
or two years. There is reason to sup- 
gece that the figures will go higher yet. 
Juring the last three years the de- 
mand for paper has more than doubled, 
while the supply has remained about the 
same; and, consequently, there will have 
to be a marked decrease in demand be- 
fore the manufacturers will feel the 
slightest necessity for reducing prices. 
~“Profitable Advertising. 





—— +o 
SPECIAL SALES. 

Regarding special sales, I am of the 
opinion that many of them spoil a busi- 
ness by overstimulating it, with the con- 
sequent reaction. Weekly or bi-weekly 
department sales are all right if you 
have something good to offer then. 
There are generally enough jobs in the 
market (if one is careful not to over- 
buy) to keep these department sales go- 
ing all through the season, and with 
them keeping up the interest from week 
to week one can do a healthy business, 
and at the end of each season make a 
general round-up in one big general 
clearance sale. I do not mean that 
everything in stock should be knifed, 
but stocks should be gone over care- 
— and everything slow, soiled or 
doubtful should be shown no mercy. It 
is generally the case that enough goods 
are sold at a profit to cover expenses 
during these sales if they are managed 
right. I would not have any other gen- 
eral special sales during the year ex- 
cept these two—say, in January and 
July—unless there was some special 
reason, such as a change in the firm, 
or a bankrupt stock to dispose of, or a 
fire sale or such like.—J. E, T. Fraser, in 
Dry Goods Economist. 
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A BALM OF ADVERTISING. 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
Just by doing as they all do; 
Advertising all the time. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


—_——— oe 
THE FIRST PRESS AGENT. 

Hugh Coyle says he is the original 
press agent. That title was conferred 
upon him by Barnum. Once, 
when the greatest show was in Wash- 
ington, its success alarmed its rivals. 

“The big circus men were John Rob- 
inson, Laoag | Maybie and James F. Nix- 
on,” says Mr. Cope, in a talk with a 
reporter for the Kansas City Times. 
*‘Nixon came to Washington, and after 
looking the field over, announced that 
he would put in a circus that was a 
circus, and one that would knock us out 
of business right away. Accordingly he 
secured a permit to use one of the 
streets, put up a big tent made of red, 
white and blue canvas, with wooden side 
walls, and rigged it up with opera chairs 
and a_ heating apparatus. Everything 
was swell and he had a good show, too, 
away ahead of ours. But somehow the 
veople didn’t take to the new show. 

hey preferred the old weather-beaten 
tent with the board seats. 

“Nixon grew desperate, and addressed 
a long communication to one of the 
Washington papers, in which he vigor- 
ously attacked Barnum. He called him 
a ‘fakir,’ and revamped the old charge 
that he had swindled the people of the 
New England States with wooden nut- 
megs and fake clocks. He said it was 
a disgrace for people like him to break 
into a reputable business like the circus 
business, and so on. Barnum was in 
New York, and as I was one of the ad- 
vertisers of the show, I proceeded to 
write a reply as long and as cutting as 
Nixon’s. took it around to the papers 
and told them Barnum had sent it. The 
papers printed it under scare headlines. 

he scrap between Barnum and Nixon 
was big news, and they played it for 
all it was worth. Nixon came back at 
Barnum and I went back at Nixon. 
Every day for ten days there was a long 
communication from one or the other 
in the papers, and all the time the at- 
tendance at our show taxed the capacity 
of the tent, while Nixon was playing to 
empty benches. 

“One day I received word that Bar- 
num was in town, and wanted to see me 
at his hotel. I expected a scoring, for 
I had not said anything to him about 
signing his name to communications to 
the papers. I went up to the hotel, and 
there was Barnum with all the papers 
containing the communications spread 
out on the bed before him. 

*« ‘Coyle,’ he demanded as I entered, 
‘did you write these articles which have 
my name signed to them?’ 

“*Ves, sir,’ I replied. 

“Does anybody know that I did not 
write them?’ Barnum _ asked. 

“‘No, sir,’ I replied. ‘I have told 
everybody that you wrote them.’ 

" Well’ he remarked, smiling slight- 
ly, ‘it is all right so lon 
knows who wrote them. hese articles 
are very good. If you had known what 
vou were writing about they might not 
have been so good.’ 

“The upshot of the affair was that 
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Barnum gave me ten $10 bills and in- 
creased my salary from $15 to $30 a 
week, and conferred upon me the title 
of press agent, which he coined for the 
purpose, and which had never been used 
before.”—The National Advertiser. 


+-o+ —__ 
SECOND-CLASS MAIL. 

The followin statement shows the 
total amounts a second-class mail during 
the last five years. For the year 1899 
the increase was 16,000,000 pounds over 





the previous year: Pounds. 

 & &. 6660encnseunsece 265,314,382 
SEs cc teecgevecesasecs 296,640,351 
Ss © 6 0000d000s0s evar 310,658,155 
Bs. 6 & conescunbaces wan 336,126,338 
Ss « & seonansqssescuen 352,051,608 


If to this total for the year 1899 we 


add the estimated amount of free 
county mail, namely, 62,126,754 pounds, 
it will bring the total up to 414,178,362 


pounds, or 207,089 tons. The magnitude 
of this can be best appreciated if we 
translate it into carloads. Taking the 
maximum of ten tons to a postal car, 
it would require 20,708 cars to carry it. 
—Report of General Superintendent of 
Railway Mail Service. 


— es 
ADDITIONAL BOOKS ON ADVER- 
TISING. 


One Hundred Shoe Selling Advertise- 
ments: Bound in book form, with per- 
forated leaves, so that they may be 
detached in order to send to printer to 
show style. Price, $1. Geo. R. Syfert 
& Co., Publishers, 48 South Ninth street, 
Columbus, O. 

1oo Ads For Druggists: In book form, 
one ad on a sheet. Price, $1. _Pub- 
lished by Henry M. Graves, 227 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


ja ao A 
THE BEST POSTER. 

What is admitted to be the best poster 
extant is that by Fred Walker, of the 
Royal Aeotiony. It is known as “The 
Woman in White.” The design repre- 
sents a_ stately and splendidly-draped 
female figure stepping through a door- 
way into the starlight night. With one 
hand she opens the door and with the 
other imposes silence on some person 
who is presumably following her.—The 
Billposter, New York. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No displa 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


CONNECTICUT. 
V ] ITH all of its 8 to 16 pages filled with timely 
news matter. the Day, New London, offers 


ood opportunity for choice position. In fact. 
f is almest impossible to bury an ad in the DAY. 


GEORGIA. 


QOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Lead 

\ Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
= read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


MAINE. 


A DVERTISING in New England! The Cour- 

TER-GAZETTE, twice a week, covers thor- 
oughly the homes in the part of Maine of which 
Rockland is the center. Some say its advertis- 
ing rates are high. COURIER GAZETTE, Rock- 
land, Maine. 
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CANADA. 


( ‘ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done b 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. _ 


ADVERTISING. 
YRINTERS’ INK, published weekly by Geo P. 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous class of jour nals devoted to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster fh | 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment | 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 
NTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
bs ae page good advertising methods, givin 
eo of good and bad advertising and tell- 
ingr © It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at ail has contributed to its columns 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead past. Aver- 
age ‘circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 25 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS. 
BAPTIST. _ 


HE GEORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga., is read 
by more than 5,000 progressive negro preach 
ers and teachers in Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama and Florida. Cire’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly. 
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Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—tf granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





The Arizona 


Republican 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
MORNING IN THE YEAR AT 
PHENIX, ARIZONA. 

Exclusive Associated Press 
Dispatches. Only perfect- 
ing press in Arizona. Three 
Mergenthaler machines. 
Circulation exceeds the com- 
bined circulation of all other 
daily newspapers in Arizona 





For RATES ADDRESS 
CHARLES C. RANDOLPH, 
Publisher, 

OR 
H. D. LA COSTE, 
38 Park Row, New York. 
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JOLIET 
NEWS 


circulation 


No merchant or general advertiser 
can pay the NeEwsa greater compliment 
than to examine the details of its circu- 
lation statements. Cash account on 
print paper and collections on subscrip- 
tions, carrier route books, postoffice re- 
ceipts, mailing sheets, everything that 
will throw light on the subject, are at the 
service of any honorable investigator. 

We hire the Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company of Chicago odothis work and 
report to general advertisers, because 
we are anxious they should know the 
facts exactly. Some do not appreciate 
this effort as fully as they will later on. 

Swearing to circulation statements 
does not necessarily mean the truth in 
these days of rubber conscience. But 
we willswear to ours, and make it part 
of any contract. Here is a chance to 
nail us if we flirt with the figures or 
misrepresentin any Manner whatsoever. 





Following is a statement of the num- 
ber of copies of THE JoLreT DaAtry 
| News that were delivered to subscrib- 
ers during the month of December, 1899: 








DAYS. COPIES. | DAYS COPIES. 
edishelenianrs 6,020 | 17........566- Sunday 
i See G,025 | 18............ 02 
yy eee Gundey Sees 6,022 
| Sees G,OB4 | BW.......002.. 6.023 
B.cccsccevere 6,0 ¢3 are 6,01 
Dccceseccsse GOLD | 22. ....2...... 6,01 
GOL ® | B.... «..cce - 6,012 
Bescvescoeees BESS | BB... ccccccces Sunday 
ee DEE | Dilvccscccsevice Holida 
Wroceccccccece GED | Biiicccvcceseve 6.017 
eager = gemRRE 701 
Se 6,034 28.. 6,022 
Bivcncneverces GB OBS | 29.... ..0000. 6,022 
scaesveons G.03G | 90............ 6,022 
Ee SEE | Dheccaccensese Sunday 
__ See ,030 | - 
WE niddectounsecsced Mepibecesue 150,539 
BIN. 6c icccccsccesseteseseesss 6,021 
| Average for last 12 eutie.... 5.956 


No street sales. Every paper deliv- 
erec at office, home or by mail. 


Following is a statement of the num- 





ber of copies of THE JOLIET WEEKLY 

News mailed during the month of De- 
| cember, 1899: 

Regular Sample 

Subscribers. Copies. Total. 

| December 7... 1,979 100 2,079 

| December 14... 1.990 100) =2.090 

| December 21... 1.995 100 2,095 

| December 28... 2,005 100 2,101 
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t Sportsman’s Exhibit 
conve rs an MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
with Opens March Ist and 
closes March 17th, 1900 
Well The NATIONAL SPORTSMAN’S 
exhibit will be one of the features 
° of the stage attraction at the N. Y. 
| ACG u al nted Sportsmen’s Show, being situated 
} . on the right of the stage in an up- 
| | | ia to-date log cabin. 
— —_— - 
| ie We wish tocall advertisers’ atten- 
the : advertising world, tion to our special March Number, 
having had eight years arranged especially for this exhibit. 

; —_ : A large edition will be printed, and 
otic therein. I advertisers will find it advantageous 
want a change and so to place their “ad” with us for this 
advertise for it. Man- special number, as we make no ad- 

: vance in our rates. 

agement of medium or Forms close February 15th. We 

would take Eastern respectfully request copy of “ad” | 
representation. to be at our office on or before that | | 
date. NEW ENGLAND 
Box 256, Printers’ Ink. SPORTSMAN PUB. CO. | 
812 Winthrop Building, Boston, Mass. | | 
joe samen 
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= Che Pawtucket (R.1.) Evening Tribune 


goes into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
hive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 
buy the closest. 

The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 
in its columns. Write for rates. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. W. BuckmasTER, Advertising Manager. 
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I | Comma: the Whole aa. 


I will write your booklet or circular, will have fs it illustrated if 
necessary, will set the type and print it. Some of the best 
advertisers in the land leave such matters entirely to me, and I 
have yet to hear of one who was not thoroughly pleased. Or 
I will do any part of the work here mentioned. Write me 
about what you have in mind. 


WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ INK Press, 
10 —— we New York, 
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Trenton Times. 


The livest newspaper proposition the Jersey Capital has ever | 
known is the TRENTON TIMES. Last May it had 1,800 circulation. 
To-day we will guarantee you over 6,000, and will further guarantee 
you that it has the largest circulation in Trenton. The TRENTON TIMES 
is the only penny paper in Trenton and the only afternoon paper, and 
we might add, the only really local newspaper in the city. Trenton 
has over 75,000 of the best people in the world. Our rates are still low. 
Address, 

TRENTON TIMES, Trenton, N. J. 
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Latest leleetmabion 
CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 
| eee for advertisers. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER D1- 


RECTORY. Published December 1, 1899. 31st year; 4th 

quarterly issue ; 1408 pages. Price five dollars. Delivered, 
carriage paid, on receipt of price. GEO. ?. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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50,000 GERMANS 


read the daily ToLEpo Express 





and 75,000 others the Weekly. 

Have you anything to sell that 
they need ? Experience of many 

proves that you can reach them 

in no other way so quickly and 

cheaply as through the .... 


Daity and WEEKLY ExXpPREss. 


W. E. SCOTT, 150 NASSAU ST., WN. Y. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
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If you are troubled 
With colicy pains; 
Ripans Tabules, 
Our doctor explains, 
Are easy to try 

And cheaper to buy 
Than a tombstone 

To mark your remains. 





Ten for five cents, at Druggists, Grocers, Restaurants, Saloons, 
News-Stands, General Stores and Barbers’ Shops. They banish 
pain; induce sleep, and prolong life. One gives relief! No 
matter what’s the matter, one will do you good. Ten samples 
and one thousand testimonials sent by mail to any address on 
receipt of price, by the Ripans Chemical Co., 10 Spruce St., 
New York City. 
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When you 
come to think 


over it, 


you can easily 
understand why 
so many 
prominent 


advertisers 


GEO. KISSAM & CO.,, 
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Place Cards in the 
Street Cars 


controlled by us. 
They get proper 
display, proper 
cars and proper 
treatment— 
consequently they 
stick to us. 

We can take similar 


care of you. 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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A Proposition 








SemicWeekly 
A\EROK AN 


Has a Circulation of 40,000 





Seventy-five per cent of these are farmers and 
the remaining 25 percent reside in cities. The 
paper is found in every hamlet of the United 
States wherever any number of Bchemians are 
inhabited. They are industrious and econo- 
mizing and most of them well-to-do. 


Our rate is $2.00 an inch, 





but will give such advertisers who have not 
tested the merits of this publication a very low 
rate for a limited amount of space. 

If you wish to take advantage of this prop- 
osition, write promptly to 








THE STEVE W. FLOYD SPECIAL AGENCY, 


1318 American Tract Society Bldg., New York City, or 


M. Geringer, Mgr. The Amerikan, Chicago, III. 
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The Paris Exposition 





THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 
cordially invites all American 
: newspaper publishers to visit its 
large and commodious offices in 


Paris. American papers will be 


filed and all services cheerfully 


rendered. 


A Guide Book to Paris and the 
Exposition sent free upon appli- 


cation. 


r Eagle Paris Bureau, 
53 Rue Cambon, 





Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AINO Wile he 





KNOCK OUT! 





Rosin oil is distilled from rosin and is the principal 
ingredient used in the manufacture of news ink. It 
has recently been increased nearly two (2) cents a 
gallon, and I am wondering what will become of the 
ink men who have no reputation and no sales for fine 
grades of inks and who are selling news inks as low 
as $45 a ton. My competitor around the corner 
must have been given the tip, as he boldly an- 
nounced in his advertisements, ‘‘ No more cheap news 
ink for me.” In my last advertisement I told the 
story of the downfall of an ink house that sold too 
cheap, and before many moons have passed other 
houses will go the same way unless they change 
tactics. When I made the price four cents I fully 
realized that I had struck bottom, and rather 
than go below that figure | would lose every ounce 
of news ink trade I owned. My prices still remain 
the same. 


eer 
Se MR oscccowseeeeueces 11.25 
DF ascunneducaeeceaws 5.00 
ee racecar esuctn seen 2.75 
eo 7 Bo meceessasieceews 1.50 


My terms are cash in advance. No exceptions. 







ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce St., New York. 







SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST OF JOB INKS. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or 


lans tor advertising. As 
criticism. 


here is no charge tor it. 


TITTIIEITI i 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
many as 
PRINTERS’ INK “* pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


ble will receive full, honest, earnest 





Pedley, of Preston and Dews- 
bury, England, sells cigars. 

The matter he sends me is the 
first English cigar advertising that 
1 have seen. 

I have seen advertisements of 
smoking tobacco and cigarettes in 
English papers without limit. 

This is the way Mr. Pedley ad- 
vertises his cigars: 


MONEY’S WORTH 
IN CIGARS. 
We have never attempted to sell 
over our counter the cheaper grade 
of Cigars, because we believe them 
to be dear at any price. In no 
class of merchandise must the pur- 
chaser rely more on the merchant. 

We try to suit you with the Cigars 

you ought to have at the price you 

ought to pay—your money’s worth. 
A few of our brands: 

“PRoMPTER,” “MASTERPIECE,” “‘Ma- 
guista.” 2d. each, 7 for ts. 
6s. 6d. per 50 box. 

“Rocky Pru.” ““NITAPO,” 
cma.” 3d. each, 5 for ts. 
per_50 box. 

“Ext DestINo,” 7s. 

PEDLEY, Cigar Imp., 
10 Darwen St. 





“CE- 
9s. 
6d. per 50 box. 


B’BURN. 


About his tobacco he says in a 
small folder: “Do You Smoke?” 

“Old Clambo tobacco possesses 
a flavor distinctly its own. 

“By a new and improved pro- 
cess the fiery nature common in 
most tobacco is extracted from 
Old Clambo. 

“Old Clambo is sold loose at 4d. 
per ounce. 

“Were it packed in attractive 
style wrappers, gaudy colors, or 
decorated tin boxes it would have 
to be retailed at a much higher 
price.” 

What I wonder is that if the 
fiery nature of the tobacco is ex- 
tracted what there is left of a 
smoke ? 

x * * 

The other day there happened to 
lie on my desk two publications 
devoted to teachers. One of these 


was the School Journal, of New 
York and Chicago, and the other 
was the Normal Instructor, claim- 
ing to be devoted to the interests 





of American school teachers, and 
published by the Instructor Pub- 
lishing Co., of Dansville, N. Y. 

What I would like to know is 
which one of these papers repre- 
sents the teachers of this country 
—which one reaches the teachers. 

It is manifest from a single 
glance at the advertising pages that 
both of them cannot do this. 

The School Journal has forty- 
four pages. It carries the adver- 
tising of a large number of pub- 
lishing houses of the best sort, 
such as the American Book Com- 
pany, Scribner’s, Ginn & Company, 
the Riverside Press, etc. 

Outside of books it advertises 
school furniture, school text books, 
lead pencils, scientific apparatus, 
typewriters, pictures, organs. 

There is not in its columns a 
single remotely objectionable ad. 

The only medical advertising is 
confined to Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phates, Crosby’s Vitalized Phos- 
phites, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Beech- 
am’s Pills and Cascarets. 

Arnold, Constable & Company 
have an ad of woolen dress goods. 

There are some small ads of 

school apparatus. 
_ The pictures advertised are en- 
tirely of the order of photographs 
of famous places for schoolroom 
use, or the Braun photographs, 
Perry pictures and such things. 

This is the kind of advertising 
which the publisher of the School 
Journal thinks teachers are in- 
terested in. 

The Normal Instructor publishes 
forty-eight pages. 

It contains a little of what I may 
call legitimate advertising. For 
instance, it runs ads of the Perry 
pictures, of the Wing piano, of the 
publication Success, of the Na- 
tional Correspondence Institute 
and advertising of that class, but 
this is by far the small proportion. 
_ Most of the advertising matter 
in this paper consists of small ads 
of a certain kind, hard to describe, 
but easily recognized at a glance. 
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For instance, there are at least 
fifteen advertisements of bust de- 
velopers, beauty improvers, reme- 
dies for removing hair from the 
face and books of a questionable 
kind. This is not taking into ac- 
count a number of advertisements 
of hypnotic and magnetic healers 
and other more or less fake 
schemes of that kind. 

Then there are about twice as 
many of a certain kind of jewelry 
ad, of which the following word- 
ing is a fair sample: 


TWO COSTLY PRESENTS. 
YOU GET BOTH—We trust 


agents with twelve new style, 
stone-set, enameled scarf and stick 
pins. Different colors. Everybody 
wears them. Sell to your friends 
for ten cents each, and we give 
you free a fine gold or silver chain 
bracelet with lock and key. Also 
this magnificent solid gold band 
ring, handsomely engraved. <A 
perfect beauty. Wears a lifetime. 
Send name. No money required 
until pins are sold. We take back 
all unsold. Address PEARL PIN 
CO., Providence, R. I. 


This is another: 


WANTED —Ladies to ‘to carefully 
and thoughtfully read our booklet; 
gives facts and useful information 
about female ailments. Book and 
$2 sample mailed free. Belle Va- 
jel:ne Co., Douglas Park, Chicago. 














Any one who has anything to 
do with advertising recognizes 
such ads at sight. There are col- 
umns of these ads in the Normal 
Instructor. 

There are also ads of 
books, practical fortune tellers, 
books for men and women “sent 
sealed,” as well as those advertise- 
ments of concerns which ask you 
to send ten cents and have your 
name put in the Agents’ Directory, 
so as to receive a large mail. 

Another feature of the Normal 
Instructor is a number of very 
cleverly arranged ads for evading 
the postal law in regard to the in- 
famous “missing-letter contests.” 

These ads are very cleverly 
worded, with the apparently suc- 
cessful intention of avoiding the 
United States Lottery Laws. In- 


dream 


stead of stating in the ad that a 
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certain amount of money must be 
sent in order to compete, which 
makes the contest a lottery, the 
reader is asked to solve an appar- 
ently simple problem and send his 
solution and learn by mail the one 
condition upon which he will be al- 
lowed to compete. Otherwise 
these new contests do not differ in 
any way from the missing-letter 
contests. These latter were so 
fraudulent that the Postoffice De- 
partment stepped in very promptly 
and suppressed them. Publications 
now containing these ads are not 
allowed to go through the mails. 

The Normal Instructor evident- 
ly has the freedom of the mails, 
and therefore this new method of 
an old swindle must be acceptable 
to the Postoffice Department. 

Here is one: 

The Bay State Drug & Chemi- 


cal Co., of H Central street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., offers two hundred 
dollars in cash, free, to whoever 


can count the correct number of 
stars shown in an_ attached il- 
lustration. They insist that they 
do not want one cent of money 
sent in. All the winner has to do 
to send in his solution and 
promise that if he does win he wil! 
sell for them ten boxes of their 
Ivoy Tabules to pay them for their 
trouble and efforts in offering this 
big prize. 

As any one who is able to count 
can solve this problem, the win- 
ners are legion. Each winner who 
sends in a solution is told that he, 
of all the others, is the successful 
one, and that just as soon as he 
has sold the required number of 
Tabules he will receive a prize of 
two hundred dollars. That is all 
there is to it. The Tabules are all 
he will ever get, and he has to put 
up the money to get them. 

This sort of ad proves that the 
publishers of the Normal Instruct- 
or consider the teachers of this 
country of that class which bite at 
transparent swindles, or else it 
proves that the Normal Instructor 
does not circulate among teachers 
at all. 

It is hard to believe that this 
paper reaches teachers, or even a 
small fraction of them. 

I cannot conceive how many re- 
spectable men or women will pay 
any attention to the reading mat- 


is 











ter in a paper which carries adver- 
tisements of this kind. 

It is not alone that the ads are 
objectionable and just as criminal 
as the postal laws will permit, but 
they appeal to a low order of in- 
telligence. They do not allow 
to the reader even ordinary reason- 
ing powers. Supposably teachers 
represent at least as high a grade 
of intelligence as the average man 
or woman of the country. 

Then the question is, do they 
read this publication? Has it any 
circulation among teachers? Or 
for that matter, has it any circu- 
lation whatever? And _ between 
these two papers, which have 
simply come to me in accidental 
juxtaposition, which is the rep- 
resentative paper of school teach- 
ers—the School Journal, or the 
Normal Instructor? 

The September issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
accords the Normal Instructor a 
circulation of 100,350 in bold face 
type. 

The question is, Where do they 


go? Who reads them? 
* * * 
Everybody remembers the 


clothier who took you aside confi- 
dentially and declared, with an af- 
fectionate tremble in his voice, that 
he would sell you a certain suit of 
clothes several dollars cheaper 
than he would any one else. 

He said that he felt that the 
eternal fitness of things demanded 
that you become possessor of that 
particular suit, and that he pro- 
posed to sell it at a dead loss 
rather than have you go away 
without it. 

He has disappeared. 

Perhaps he may still be found 
in Baxter street, but to all intents 
and purposes he is no longer on 
the map. 

After him came the man who 
solemnly and piously assured you 
that he had but one price and that 
nobody on earth could buy the 
suit at a lower price. 

Afterwards you found out that 
he was selling the identical suit 
at a lower price than you paid— 
that his price was all he could get. 

He is gone, too. 

Now, we have the clothier who 
actually has but one price. Every- 
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body knows this. 
of questioning him. It is a settled 
fact, and the clothier would see 
his trade slipping away very fast 
if there were any good grounds 
for suspicion that his scale of 
prices was flexible. 

What is true of clothes and other 
commodities ought to be true of 
advertising space. 

It ought to be true that when 
a publisher quotes a rate, every- 
body can rest assured that that is 
the actual, inflexible, rock-bottom 
rate—that there is no favoritism 
shown and no_ speak-easy dis- 
counts for anybody. 

Unfortunately the publishing 
business does not seem to have 
progressed as rapidly as_ the 
clothing business. 

We still have the publisher who 
makes his rate to fit the case. If 
you are not in possession of the 
underground facts he gets as much 
out of you as he can and assures 
you that you are getting as low a 
rate as anybody gets. 

When some one comesalong who 
is a little better acquainted with 
the situation the publisher has to 
take less. Then some one else de- 
mands a still lower rate or refuses 
to buy the space. That rate is ac- 
cepted, too. 

Such a course as this is not only 
manifestly unfair, but it is very 
unwise. 

No publisher can have a sliding 
scale of rates and keep that fact a 
secret long. 

No publisher can _ untruthfully 
assure an advertiser that he is get- 
ting as low a rate as anybody and 
hope to keep him in ignorance in- 
definitely. 

Pretty soon it becomes known 
that this publisher is in the habit 
of juggling with his rates. Then 
advertisers begin to walk on the 
other side of the street. 

If there is no known minimum 
rate nobody knows but there is still 
a lower rate than he is getting. 

If a publication is not strong 
enough and solid enough to estab- 
lish and maintain a definite, un- 
alterable advertising rate, it is 
proper to infer that it is a pretty 
poor advertising medium, and the 
publication is sure to suffer from 
that inference. 

No advertiser likes to feel that 


Nobody thinks 
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he may be paying more than others 
for his space and if possible he 
will stay out of the publication 
whose record warrants such a sus- 
picion. 

A man is entitled to know just 
what he is buying. He is also 
entitled to know that he is paying 
only the market price for it. 

And the market price means the 
lowest price at which the clothes, 
or potatoes, or advertising space, 
or whatever it may be, is sold to 
other people. 

This not only applies to the pub- 
lishers of big magazines or other 
prominent publications, but with 
equal, if not more, force to the 
publisher of the small newspaper. 

It is a mistake for a country 
paper to sell space to foreign ad- 
vertisers at a lower rate than that 
which he charges his home adver- 
tisers. 

It is a mistake to swap off ad- 
vertising space for foreign cats 
and dogs and make the local man 
pay hard cash. 

These things are bound to be- 
come known and it makes the 
local merchant very sore to think 
that somebody in a distant city is 
paying only a fraction of the rate 
he pays, or that some of the larger 
advertisers in the town are get- 
ting concessions other than those 
to which the large space they buy 
entitles them. 

The only safe, honest and 
profitable rule is to have an inflex- 
ible rate, publish it to all mankind, 
and stick to it. 


*x* * * 


I have, from Mr. P. M. Hanney, 
an excellent advertisement entitled 
“How to Gain Health and Long 
Life.” 

This is in the shape of a hand- 
some cloth-bound book with a 
beautifully designed cover. The 
book makes one hundred and four- 
teen pages. 

It is not evident on the face of 
it that this is an advertisement. 
In fact, it takes a little study and 
some extraneous knowledge to 
really know that this handsome lit- 
tle booklet is an advertisement of 
the Hazel Pure Food Company and 
that the Hazel Pure Food Com- 
pany is an offshoot of the grocery 
department of the Siegel-Cooper 
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Company. If it is not, then the 
grocery department is an offshoot 
of the Hazel Pure Food Company. 
Anyhow, they are mixed up to- 
gether in some way. 

Any man who is reckless enough 
to pay $1.50 for this book, which 
is the price printed upon the title 
page, will certainly get his money's 
worth, for out of six chapters only 
one is devoted to detecting the 
adulterations in food, and food is 
the only thing the Hazel people 
sell. The other chapters treat on 
pure air, pure water, exercise and 
sleep—articles which are not sold 
by the Hazel Pure Food Company 
or the Siegel-Cooper Company. 

Mr. Hanney is president of the 
Hazel Pure Food Company, and 
has read, studied and written a 
great deal about pure foods, as 
well as good living in general. 
What he says is worth considera- 
tion, and he has said it very well 
in this book. It is an excellent 
piece of advertising, so well done 
that it has a value all its own. 

Possibly it is intended to sell this 
book, but I rather imagine that a 
good many people receive it with- 
out paying for it. It ought to do 
the Hazel Pure Food Company a 
great deal of good and on the other 
hand it ought to be worth $1.50 to 
any man who wants to live a long 
time and be healthy while he does 
live. 

In the chapter on how to detect 
adulterations in food, it says that 
the man who buys pork for food 
should carefully examine it with a 
microscope for pork worms, which 
is the common or garden name for 
trichine. It does not explain how 
we are to go to market armed 
with a microscope, or whether the 
dealer in pork will allow us to take 
cross sections of his stock and 
study them for the sake of finding 
parasites, but it will be quite an in- 
novation in the future when the 
housewife goes shopping with a 
microscope, test tube, bottles of 
acids, and other means of de- 
termining adulterations, to say 
nothing of a headful of scientific 
knowledge which will enable her to 
use these methods. 

Of course, the obvious 





moral 


is that the only way to avoid all 
this trouble is to buy Hazel Brand 
The book does not say 


in future. 

















this in so many words, but it im- 
plies it. At any rate, this one 
chapter is calculated to make every 
man think at every bite he eats of 
all the possible things that can and 
may have been done to his food 
before it gets to him. As a matter 
of fact, most of us would refrain 
from eating altogether if we really 
knew what was in the food we ate. 

I believe that this sort of book is 
the very best kind of advertising, 
and I am pretty certain we are go- 
ing to have more of it in the 
future. This idea of making ad- 
vertising valuable to the people 
who get it is one of the signs of 
the times. Manufacturers are put- 
ting out better and more sub- 
stantial catalogues, and there is an 
evident desire to give the possible 
customer something. pretty good in 
the hope of interesting him and 
getting his trade. 


The first mission of a trade jour- 
nal ad, in fact of every ad, ‘is to 
be seen. Notice I say it is merely 
the first mission. It is not the 
greatest. 

The greatest mission is to con- 
vince. Before an ad can convince 
or convey any message whatever, 
it must be seen by the reader for 
whom it is intended. 

Therefore, display is an impor- 
tant consideration to every trade 
journal advertiser. It is more im- 
portant to the trade journal adver 
tiser perhaps than to others for 
these reasons: 

In the first place less attention 
is paid to display in trade jour- 
nals than in any other publications. 
Next, it is possible to get better 
display in a trade journal than in 
any other kind of a_ publication. 
Third, trade journal space is 
worth less wrongly used and 
worth more rightly used than al- 
most any other space at a similar 
cost. 

Every trade journal ad should 
be part of a long connected story. 
This story is the story of your 
goods. It should tell in the long 
run just why your customers 
should use your goods; just what 
particular advantages they have 
that other goods do not have ; what 
the prices are where prices can be 
quoted to advantage, and the vari- 
ous things about your way of do- 
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ing business which will appeal to 
them or convince them. 

Youcannot, and yououghtnotto, 
tell these things all in one ad. Each 
ad should be different, and all the 
ads should form one long, connect- 
ed, interlocking story from month 
to month. In the end they will 
produce a cumulative impression. 
It is not any one ad that makes or 
breaks your advertising. It is this 
continuous impression which says 
whether your advertising is good 
or bad. It is the month after 
month hammering away, present- 
ing constantly new and different 
points of view and always getting 
down to the convincing arguments 
every time that makes your trade 
journal space pay. 

I know some advertisers who 
object to spending very much 
money in addition to the cost of 
space to make that space effective. 
This seems a very short-sighted 
policy. It is all the difference be- 
tween space that is worth nothing 
and space that is worth everything. 
It may cost just as much to make 
your ads effective in a trade jour- 
nal space as the space itself cost 
originally, but what of that? Is 
that any reason why you should 
lose the profits and advantages 
from trade journal advertising? 

Turn over the pages of any trade 
journal and you will see how few 
ads are conspicuous, striking and 
convincing. You will see how 
much attention the good ones get. 
Your ad should be one of these. 
Of course, it costs money. So 
does every good thing, but it is 
worth while. It. will really pay 
you better to pay twice what your 
advertising space costs to have 
that space made effective than it 
can possibly pay you to use it just 
as every other advertiser uses it. 
These are not theories, but they 
are facts borne out by experience. 

It pays other men to do this, 
why will it not pay you? 

In former days a man took 
card in his trade journal because 
he thought he ought to encourage 
the paper. He never dreamed of 
looking at it as a profitable invest- 
ment, or as something that could 
be made profitable. A great many 
wise men are beginning to realize 
this. They are enjoying the re- 
sults of their shrewdness. 
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Decoraln 
Posten 


A Norwegian-Danish 
Newspaper, 
published at 
Decorah, Iowa. 


Sworn Circulation, 


<0 BE AAL ox 


We will forfeit $1,000 if we cannot 
prove our circulation claims to be correct. 


We will forfeit $1,000 if any other 
Norwegian newspaper can prove as large 


a circulation. 


B. ANUNDSEN, PuBLIsHEr, 
DECORAH, IOWA. 
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THE PUBLISHER 


WHO ADVERTISES REGULARLY 
IN PRINTERS’ INK SHOWS 











First: That he wants advertising from firms who 
believe in advertising and buy advertising 
space liberally. That he wants business from 
the best and leading advertisers. 


Second: That he has a paper worth advertising. 


Third: ‘That he realizes that those firms who do 
advertise are intensely interested in advertis- 
ing, that they give attention to the advertising 
of others. 





That such people can be successfully in- 
fluenced by advertising. 


Fourth: That he believes and acts on the pre- 
scription he preaches, “ Advertising Pays,” 
and furtherthat he has the courage of his con- 
victions. 


A large percentage of all moneys paid for adver- 
tising space is paid to the publishers whose an- 
nouncements have appeared in PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
$100 a page each insertion. 
Smaller spaces pro rata. 


ADDRESS 
PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager 
PRINTERS* INK, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Business Resolution 


of A. Shrevedman. 


DEDicaTED TO ALL WIDE-AWAKE ADVERTISERS. 








WHEREAS: It being my intention to invest a 
certain amount of money in STREET 
CAR ADVERTISING. 





Wuereas: I am naturally anxious to secure the 
fullest possible returns from my ex- 
penditure. 


WueEREAS: I have good reasons for believing, 
first, that GEO. KISSAM & CO., of 
New York City, are by far the oldest 
street car advertising concern in 
America ; second, that the volume of 
their business immensely exceeds that 
of any other firm in the same line of 
business ; third, that the vast majority 
of the great advertisers place their 
street car advertising through Kissam 
& Co. 





Wuereas: It being my belief that Kissam & Co. 
possess the widest knowledge—practi- 
cal knowledge, the result of long ex- 
perience on ail matters relating to 
street cay advertising, and that they 
have control of the advertising in the 
cars of the most important street car 
lines in the United States and Canada. 


Reso.tvep : That I shall thoroughly investigate the 
clams of GEO. KISSAM & CO., of 
253 Broadway, New York City, and of 
others, and if I find—as I feel confi- 
dent I shall do—that the big concern 
offers me the best inducements I shall 
at once sign a contract with them. 
























































ese 
Written by Mr. Frank Hocking Chaplin, 248 Abbott 8t., Detroit, Mich. 





